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Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Co! ege, and Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


¥UST READY, 


SCHMITZ GERMAN GRAMMAR, 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE 


Practical Study of the German Language. 
By Prof. J A. & H. J. SCHMITZ. 
12mo. Half Roan. $1.50. 


The aim of this work is the same as that of other German 
Grammars: to impart to the student a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and speaking the German language correctly ;—but 
it claims to be, and is pronounced, superior to any previously 

blished, being more practical and systematic, with special 
improvements in its arrangement for study. 

*,* Liberal terms for introduction. For sale by Book- 
sellers generally, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
38b 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“Royal Songs.” 


We have just issued a new SINGING- BOOK for 


Sunday Schools 


and family use. It has been prepared for us by experienced 
musicians, and will, we think, meet the wants of those who 
use a singing-book for purposes of worship. 

It has a department intended expressly for 


Infant Classes, 


giving music suited for them. 
It is a book of 160 pages, printed on toned paper, from 
new type, and is sold at the popular price of 


$30 per Hundred Copies. 


Single copies for examination sent post-paid on receipt of 
30 Cents, 

Published by the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
and for sale at their 


New Store, 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


Something New For Children. 


PICTURE MUSIC CARDS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS: 
Sample package REWARDING SONGS,” ..... +++++25 cents. 
Sample package Music LEAVES,” 30 cents. 


The abovo sent post-paid to Teachers on receipt of price. 
Address G. N,. BORDMAN, 2: Cornhill, Boston. 38d 


Special Educational Notices. 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 
Py Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 


33 . ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


ELOCUTION. Fall Course. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


President. For information concerning any Department 

address the appropriate D Mass. 
School of Theology— Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfi Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


DBvzr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Norfnal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smit, D.D., LL.D. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, ws N. Y. _For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Se iil. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLL Gr OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal etc. 
I address the President, Grorcs F. Macoun, DD. 


COLLEGE, Galesbu Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, ress 
25m Newton BaTEMAN, Pres’t. 


L4FAT2ttE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B, YounGMAN. 


COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


logue, etc., address the President, I. 


IS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY, Evanston, IIl. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science— Prof. D. Bonbright A.M., Dean. 
College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., " 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
Sen. Booth, LL.D., Dea 

College aw—Hon. e H. t \ n. 
College of Medicine — rags Davis, A.M. MD. Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., rincipal. 
Conservatory of Musi:—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gatngs, D.D., President. 25 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. ae hry D., Chancellor. Has the following 
D ments organ 
< ll. of Lib’l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maci.t, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
E. H. Capen, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
U Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckuHas, Pres. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
to C. LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lusiey, D., of Faculty of Science. 

W MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 
dents ef both sexes in departments, each 
having full corps of instructors. J.T. WARD, D.D., Presi- 

dent, WW catminster, Md. 27 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For ci and information apply to 
Austin Furnt, J R., Secretary. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Drwmock, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


BCLectic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes 7he Medical Eclectic, 
8 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen 1 seg furnished. Address 
S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
4 OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpny, M.D. 29 m 


yeDiIcaL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. EL 
Fiz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMQOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 

J. W. Dow.inc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De entt. For circulars and information 


, Phil- 
OGERS, 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuraws, LL.,D Brooklyn, N.Y. _ 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of th College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGusgs, Hanover, N. H. 


IvIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAmuEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Graz, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. COLIN, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


Wane ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


“+7 ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. Tompson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


CO FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. Forcatalogues, address Rev. J. H. BRaxety,Ph.D. 


tone! HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart- 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Miss 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
24 Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 


location and groun terary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for rout Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments thoroughly sustained ; a of twelve su- 

ior instructors. Send for catalogue. Prof. H. 
Principal. 15 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 

MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
peer. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
that he has now introduced a system in his 


wa COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 
W 7 ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JoszepH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ExocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PerersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 

ded to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and private instruction. Send for Prospectus. 31h , 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., 1522 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Yo Men for College. ‘Address 
W. S. Smrrn, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


CHAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Iston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, hn J Military. 
The different departments, Kinde rten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one ws of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes, Three courses 
J. A. A.M., Prince. 


study. Instruction thorough. 


GROVE HALL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 
29m Miss Marta P. Monrort, Principal. 


CGHLMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Degrtna, Principal. 26m 


(fREYLOCE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Buny. F. A.M., Principal, 
({REEN WICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
Leg, Principal. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 9 
Bri 
tal 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Gi 
care and tho instruction. Address Captain 
EW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family snd Day 
School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. 28 m 
PEBINCETON COLLEGE Preparatory School, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. Coitins, or Rev. Witttam Harris, 
Treasurer of the College. 30 m 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 


ns Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year, 
Send ‘or circular to Messrs. WriGut & Dona.p. 


UTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
New Brunswick, N. F. 
Boys prepared for C usiness, or Scient} ols. 
Rev. SAML. .D., Instructor in weal Sci- 
erices. Circulars free. Rev. Apram THomy © <ector. 


GT. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of / \{", scenery, 
health. Aims to be not inferior to} “, , best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Principal. & 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. ¥ <S°. TUTE, Springfield, 

Mass. For particulars Ya. C A.M. 
ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 

ag igh the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. A 

W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


Wy aaron SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


,REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. dress the President, ij. F. 
Hurst, D.D. i f 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bewron. 


AW DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, lowa a The eleventh annual course begins 
Sept. 16th, 1875. egular course completed in one year, 
and degree its to i Advanced course or seco! 
ear open to all graduates without ome. Tuition $50.00 for 
course, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 
course of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 


hout the year. For catalogues or information 
the Wet G. Hammonp, Iowa City, la. jom 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 

Is one of the largest and_most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tions in ica, and for invalids seeking health, and Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
lars, testimonials, 


ped yAMES H. JACKSON. 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


begins March 4th, 187 and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
isa term, in instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 2:st, 1875. 


ent, NOAH LL.D. 


C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Thee. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Prine. and and 


Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. S term, 


Laboratory expenses, $ 10.00 ; term, 
tor’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation $25.00. 
LINDSLEY, Dean of the 


Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATI, 


attention paid to C/in- 
tical Instruction—the 
= advantages for 
in Cincinnati, are un- 


The expense to the 
i, student in attending 
lectures at this College 
is less than at any 
other institution in the 
= country i 


J. D. BUCK, M.D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Wa. Owens, M. D.,.Dean. 27m 
SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 


Engineering; III. 
Natural 

a degree ma gusene anv 
without previous exam- 
ination. 
Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, room, 
special students m Chemtry and. Asmying the lee For 


Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking at 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is outer the the immediate instruction of an 


ex; 
Ex cesta. Most liberal aid to needy students 
ps and gratuities. Ne one of correct and stu- 


fear being to relinquish his course 


Four courses of study are offered— 


course of two years for the degree 
Theological course (Tufts School) of three 
re for graduates, four for all others, for the degree 
Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 


Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
iculars address 


For Cat or additional 
CHAS. E . FAY, Sec’y, 
Cali lege Hill, Mass, 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term tll the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum ef London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 

tunity to enter the stu this important art. 
or catalogue, address, ew Britain, 


CARLETON, Principal. 
RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 1. 
and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


Spring 
Regular course af two 

Ss has been established for 
of 


classes of students. 
pub- 


27 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or in 

J. GREEN 


OUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxweatt, C. P. 
Providence, R. I. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


(OWPERTHWAIT C0.'8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, ) New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,5 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


A New Candidate. 


Sam pson’s Examination | Record, ror Pustic 
Privats SCHOOLS, shows the results of all 
summary of Tardiness, Presence, A and Deportment, 

form. 


BOSTWICK & CO., 
COLUMBUS, OF OHIO. 


Bellevue Hospital 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in 
Fat we $73, and il the of the Regular 
15, 1873, and continue unti ni 
ical and lectures will be elven 
Session. THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on W , 


March, 1876. 


Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and 
JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Climcal Medicine. 


W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D., 
inciples and Practice of ' 


Professor ery Fractures and Disloca- | Professor of Physiology and. Ph 
and MOTT Secretar o the Y, M. 
ALEXA DER B. M D., ys 5 B. CROSBY, M.D., 
inical and Operative iptive and Surgical Anatomy. 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D, LL.D., Professor of a and Toxicology. 
Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 
HENRY D. M.D. L. KEYS M.D., 
of Ophthalmology and 7 Prof. of Dermatol. to Chair of of Surg. 
JOHN P. GRAY, M.D. (Dixie 
Prof. of Psychological M. edicine and Medical Jurisprudence. strator of Anatomy.) ( 
FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 
for, to ail the Lectures desing the and Regulty incinding Clinical Lectares $140 00 
Demonstrator’ s Tichet Gadinding Gor 
ions for and other information the 
of the College, Pror. AUSTIN i — 


this Institution embraces a Aste 
THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1875-1876 will commence on Wednesday, 
Session. During 
precisely the same number and order as in the 
September 


FACULTY, 


ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


Medical College, 


utumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 
the Preliminary Term, clin- 
29, 1875, and end about the rst of 


FORDYCE M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery nd Diseases of of Women. 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases. of W. 
dren and Clinical Midwi 
EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M 
Professor of 


EDWARD G. JANEWA ¥, M.D 
Materia Medica and Therapeut. and Clin. M. 
AUSTIN FLINT, JR, D., 


Lecturer on M 


Ss. DAV; 
Oo 


“0 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS : 
New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 

New Elementary Algebra, 
GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAMILTON. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Ban; Lewiston, 
R and, Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newb Newton, 
Danvers, Wate 
Fal! River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, Bennington, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 
Sing-Sing, A 
Buffalo, Jersey City, 
Newark, ine! 
Trenton, Atlan 


Savannah, Columbia,” 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 
Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when in Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. $ 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at eno-ball 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
86 Bromfield St., 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Geographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,”’ “Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 


In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GROGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Designed as a Class-book for Pri and Intermediate 
Grades and as a complete Shorter Course. 128 pages, 
8vo. (Ready about Sept. 1st.) 


COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a S phy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these phies. A copy of the “ Erementary 

Gsocraruy” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “ CompLets GrocrapHy’’ on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 

pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the ScrzncE oF AriTHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 

and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also = 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 8 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
end. of The Com cagiehe Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the i 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 a. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on appiication. 


White's Progressive Art Studies, 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuirte has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will com 
thoroughly Com chensive and Scientifically ystem 


of Drawing in the various branches of Art, i 
dustrial, mental, Landscape, Animal, per 
Drawing, &c. 


NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows: 


A Lines and .- Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Di .« Price 60 cents. 
C Lighta Price 60 cents. 
D Practical es Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send Sets of the ZZ- 
mentary Series {or examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


*,* Tue Epucationat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DA MON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
PROFES em. 
id Toxicol ts. ra This. of 
commences Sept. 30th | 
and continues till th 
pecial clinical course | 
== begins Sept. 15th. 
—S— The special feature | 
Bie Se. of this College is the 
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= urpassed. | 4 
| | 
T. Eggieston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. | 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Engineering. 
C. ¥. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. App. Chem. qumeneyactiniiatiniintigupe 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General istry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and » 
John H. Van Asantome. A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., 
J. Newberry, M.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseaa, French. 
a fee of $s0. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to ee a 
Bound 1m stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, eC 
LL.D., 
Professor of wish Diseases 
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Song of a Fellow-Worker. 


BY ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


I found a fellow-worker when I deemed I toiled alone: 

My toil was fashioning thought and sound, and his was hewing stone ; 

I worked in the palace of my brain, he in the common street, 

And it seemed his toil was great and hard, while mine was great 
and sweet. 

I said, O fellow-worker, yea, for I am a worker too, 

The heart nigh fails me many a day, but how is it with you? 

For while I toil great tears of joy will sometimes fill my eyes, 

And when I form my perfect work it lives and never dies. 


I carve the marble of pure thought until the thought takes form, 
Until it gleams before my soul ahd makes the world grow warm ; 
Until there comes the glorious voice and words that seem divine, 
And the music reaches all men’s hearts and draws them into mine. 


And yet for days it seems my heart shall blossom never more, 
And the burden of my loneliness lies on me very sore : 

Therefore, O hewer of the stones that pave base human ways, 
How canst thou bear the years till death,made of such thankless days? 


Then he replied: Ere sunrise, when the pale lips of the day 
Sent forth gn earnest thrill of breath at warmth of the first ray, 
A great thought rose within me, how, while men asleep had lain, 
The thousand labors of the world had grown up once again. 


The sun grew on the world, and on my soul the thought grew too— 
A great appalling sun, to light my soul the long day through. 

I felt the world’s whole burden for a moment, then began 

With man’s gigantic strength to do the labor of one man. 


I went forth hastily, and lo! I met a hundred men, 

The worker with the chisel and the worker with the pen,— 
The restless toilers after good, who sow and never reap, 

And one who maketh music for their souls that may not sleep. 


Each passed me with a dauntless look, and my undaunted eyes 
Were almost softened as they passed with tears that strove to rise 
At sight of all those labors, and because that every one, 

Ay, the greatest, would be greater if my little were undone. 


They passed me, having faith in me, and in our several ways, 
Together we began to-day as on the other days : 

I felt their mighty hands at work, and, as the day wore through, 
Perhaps they felt that even I was helping somewhat too: 


Perhaps they felt, as with those hands they lifted mightily 
The burden once more laid upon the world so heavily, 

That while they nobly held it as each man can do and bear, 
It did not wholly fall my side as though no man were there. 


And so we toil together many a day from morn till night, 

lin the lower depths of life, they on the lovely height ; 

For though the common stones are mine, and they have lofty cares, 
Their work begins where this leaves off, and mine is part of theirs. 


And ’tis not wholly mine or theirs I think of through the day, 
But the great eternal thing we make together, I and they; 

Far in the sunset I behold a city that man owns, 

Made fair with all their nobler toil, built of my common stones. 


Then noonward, as the task grows light with all the labor done, 
The single thought of all the day becomes a joyous one ; 

For rising in my heart at last where it has lain so long, 

It thrills up seeking for a voice, and grows almost a song. 


But when the evening comes, indeed, the words have taken wing, 
The thought sings in me still, but I am all too tired to sing ; 
Therefore, O you my friend, who serve the world with minstrelsy, 


Among our fellow-workers’ songs make that one song for me. 
—Athenzeum. 


rightly termed the wise counselor of princes.” If this 
be true, how important the place it should occupy in 
training the youth of a republican country. In the 
common schools it is comparatively a new study ; in 
our academies and higher schools it occupies a very in- 
significant place, and in our colleges is mainly limited 
to a few weeks’ study of the histories of Greece and 
Rome. Probably the majority of young men among 
us, when they cast their first ballot, have never studied 
the history of the United States. Is this as it should 
be? In a school which I recently visited, at least 
a dozen pupils were studying two arithmetics, not a 
single one history. Is it not worth while that our youth 
should learn something of the discoverers and explor- 
ers of this country, something of that great struggle 
which secured these United States to a Protestant and 
English-speaking people, something of the signal brav- 
ery and heroic endurance which the fathers displayed 
in that long conflict for civil liberty? Without a knowl- 
edge of these things, how is patriotism to be kept alive, 
our birthright appreciated, our freedom maintained? 
When the importance of history, and especially of 
United States history, is urged, it is often admitted ; 
but it is said there is not time for it, and besides it can 
be read at home. Why not leave the rule of three and 
alligation, or one whole arithmetic if need be, with the 
geography of Central Africa, for home reading, and 
make time for it? 7 

Next to United States History, which every pupil 
should study before leaving the common school, should 
come a text-book of general history. A general out- 
line is to the history of each country what a bird’s-eye 
view is to the traveler who visits a strange city for the 
first time. Let him go to some elevated point, where 
he can get a general view, and note carefully various 
important landmarks, and then he has comparatively 
little trouble in visiting the whole. Without this gen- 
eral view he might wander to little purpose, through a 
maze of streets and thoroughfares until weary, confused, 
and disgusted. ° 

The preparation of a thoroughly good outline of gen- 
eral history demands experience in the school-room, 
profound knowledge, and ability of the highest order. 
The main difficulty is the immensity of the field, and 
therefore the necessity for a wise choice. An out- 
line, which should notice all events temporarily 
and locally important, could not be the work of a sin- 
gle author, and a lifetime would be too short to read 
it through. This being the chief difficulty in the work 
itself, the unsatisfactory results thus far, considering 
the number of books produced, must be sought in the 
writers themselves, resulting mainly from not possess- 
ing full and accurate knowledge, from a lack of sound 
judgment, from prejudice, national, political, or secta- 
rian. Froma lack of sound judgment, material is badly 
chosen ; we have burdensome details, or a wearisome 
labyrinth of dry facts. From a lack of thorough and 
accurate knowledge, facts are stated incorrectly, or so 
as to mislead. From prejudice, we have special plead- 
ing and unwarrantable conclusions. Two well known 
examples of histories written with marked ability, the 
one marred by sectarian, the other by political prejudice, 
are Lingard’s History of England and Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Rebellion. _ 


* An abstract of a lecture delivered before the New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Friday, October 1 


eigh spread his new velvet cloak in the mire for his 
virgin Queen Elizabeth to walk over, gives full partic- 
ulars of the battle of Buzzardville, the Ashantee war, 
and the triumphal progress of King Kalakaua. In 
giving details of this kind, only of a local or temporary 
nature, many of the great events which have changed 
the destinies of the world must be passed over lightly, 
or wholly omitted. 


In the teaching of history there is a great diversity 
of practice and result. In our common schools where 
history is taught, the results are what might be expected 
under the circumstances ; but far from what they should 
be, considering the importance of the subject. The 
teacher, nominally the guide, but generally without 
proper preparation for the task, and without time and 
material to repair deficiencies, wanders with the class 
through. a dreary tanglewood, with but a single beacon 
in sight, the end of the book or of the school term, 
and when either is reached all are little wiser than be- 
fore. This state of things has probably been slightly 
improved during the last two or three years, and it is to 
be hoped our State Normal School will take the lead in 
correcting it entirely. 

In our higher schools, with competent teachers and 
wide-awake scholars, the common method is to have 
the pupils memorize as much as possible. In recita- 
tion, pupils can often repeat the whole lesson from be- 
ginning to end ; or, if theyget confused, the teacher has 
but to repeat a few words, naming the place on the 
page, when they will start off on the double-quick to 
make up for lost time. 

At the examination, many of the class are able to 
repeat nearly the whole book, giving accurately more 
dates than Gibbon or Macaulay acquired in a life de- 
voted to historic study. Teachers, scholars, parents, 
and committees generally regard this as a great success, 
Is it the highest success that might be attained? Never 
write a man happy until he is dead ; the real test of 
success or failure should be applied after some time has 
elapsed. Enter into conversation with one of this 
class, three months later, and we should be surprised to 
find how little has been retained, and what a chaos 
that little is. 

There is another method, less showy than the one 
just spoken of, practiced to some extent, particularly in 
our higher schools, which has been found by experience 
to be eminently successful. The class goes over such 
a portion of the text-book as may be completed during 
the term at quite a rapid rate, taking from ten to twenty 
pages a day, according to circumstances. When this is 
done, the pupil has a bird’s-eye view of the whole field, 
and is prepared to enter on the real work intelligently. 
In reviewing, only such topics are selected as are of 
the first importance, and especially such as are nuclei 
around which a large amount of matter may be grouped. 
The following is a list of topics used several times in 
giving instruction in medieval and modern history, and 
found to answer a good purpose : 

1. Barbarian Inroads and Fall of Roman Empire ; 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, Lombards. 2. Era of Justinian. 
3. Mohammed and the Arabs. 4. Monarchy of the 
Franks—Merovingian Dynasty—Carlovingian Dynasty. 
5. Alfred the Great. 6. Feudal System. 7. Chivalry. 
8. First three Crusades. 9. Last three Crusades. 1o. 


Norman Conquest. 11. Joan of Arc. 12. Wars of 
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13. Henry VIII. 14. The Reformation. 
15. Mary, Queen of Scots. 16. Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 17. Spanish Armada. 18. Charles I. 19, 
The Commonwealth. 20. The Thirty Years’ War— 
Palatine, Danish, Swedish, French Period. 21. Peter 
the Great. 22. Charles XII. of Sweden. 23. Fred- 
eric the Great. 24. Louis XIV. 25. French Revolu- 
tion—Causes and Events until Execution of Louis XVI. 
—Reign of Terror—The Directory. 

The best results have been secured when, first having 
gone over the whole ground, the student is required to 
write abstracts of the topic, then get all he can in re- 
gard to them from various sources, and finally to give 
oral abstracts. Discussions of many of the topics 
have often been introduced with profit. Take as an 
example, the Spanish Armada ; the written abstract of 
two or three pages is easily prepared in the time al- 
lotted for the preparation of an ordinary recitation. 
Then one, two, or three days may be devoted to the 
oral abstract, and the fullness and amount of matter 
grouped about it will depend on the time at disposal. 
We should ordinarily be content with a brief outline of 
the Armada itself, but endeavor to comprehend as fully 
and fix as thoroughly as possible the causes and results. 
The grouping of events, which is a great aid to the 
memory, soon becomes easy, and may be carried much 
farther than we might at first suppose. As the great 
actors in the Spanish Armada, we have Philip II. and 
Queen Elizabeth, with their counselors and naval com- 
manders. With Philip we associate his illustrious 
father, Charles V., which calls up Charles’ great rival. 
Francis I., the Duke of Alva, William of Orange, the 
Inquisition, and the revolt of the Netherlands; with 
Elizabeth, Henry VIII., Edward VI., Bloody Mary, 
and Mary Queen of Scots. By the law of association, 
any one of these names brings to mind the rest. These 
topics may be limited or extended in number or scope, 
but whatever is undertaken should be so thoroughly 
mastered as to become a permanent possession and a 
framework for future reading and study. The number 
of dates learned should be very limited. 

I have been <zsked to say something in regard to 
text-books. Of the text-books of general history the 
most available seem to me to be Thalheimer’s, Swinton’s, 
and Anderson’s. I have tested Thalheimer’s for the 
past year in the recitation-room, and find it well adapted 
to the wants of tolerably mature and advanced stu- 
dents, provided the instructor does a good deal of judi- 
cious sifting. On account of its greater fullness, it is 
the best of the three as a book of reference. Swinton’s 
is an excellent manual, well suited for use in high 
schools and academies. It requires, however, that the 
instructors should have an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject, that he may be always ready to explain and 
supplement. Considering the brief space given each 
topic, it is exceedingly interesting and very suggestive. 
Anderson’s is about the same size as Swinton’s, and 
seems to me peculiarly fitted to relieve the teacher who: 
has little time at his disposal, which is too often the 
case. 

Good maps—each of the manuals named is supplied 
with them, those in Thalheimer’s being the best—are 
almost as necessary as the text-book itself. The only 
really good wall maps, designed to illustrate medieval 
and modern history, with which I am acquainted, are 
those of Bretschneider, published in Germany. These 
maps, ten in number, cost about $35.00, and may be 
obtained through L. W. Schmidt, Barclay street, New 
York, or Schceenhof & Meller, Winter street, Boston. 
In addition to these, I have found of very great ser- 
vice in explaining the migrations of the barbarians and 
the fall of the Roman Empire, a map designed by my- 
self, and drawn by one of our graduates, Prof. D. F. 
Thompson, of Troy, N. Y. 

The teacher should have at hand the standard histor- 
ical works, and must make frequent use of them to 
keep his own interest, however well he may understand 


the Roses. 


and suggestive—Collier’s Great Events of. History, 
Collier’s History of England, and Maugnatt’s Histor- 
ical Questions. Three exceedingly valuable works for 
those who read German are Spiess and Berlet’s Welt- 
geschichte in Biographien, Grube’s Geschichtsbilder, and 
Beettiger’s Weltgeschichte in Biographien. 


A Review Exercise in English Literature. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


In order to obtain a comprehensive grouping of the 
standard authors, after a course in English Literature, 
and to fix in the memory the principal facts in history, 
and their relation to the great authors of any particular 
age, we have made use of different methods. The fol- 
lowing plan serves quite well to impress upon the mind 
of the young pupil the names, dates, principal events, 
etc. When we are ready for the term or yearly review, 
we draft on large card-board a figure blocked out like 
a plain monument, which the scholar is required to 
copy. First, a large, plain foundation-stone is supposed 
to rest on the ground. Across the face, beginning at 
the bottom, are written the words: Celtic; ANGLO- 
Saxon ; Danish ; Norman-French ; ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. On the foundation-stone rests a smaller 
stone with a perpendicular line drawn through the mid- 
dle. Another smaller stone rests on the first, also 
marked by a perpendicular line. On the third, we 
place a single block of stone, on which the narrow shaft 
is erected, divided by a horizontal line into two divis- 
ions. A horizontal cross-piece of proportionate length 
rests on the shaft, divided by two perpendiculars into 
three divisions, with a top-piece of two divisions sur- 
mounting the whole. When all the parts are drawn in 
proportion, the whole diagram forms a monument, 
which should be carefully shaded on the right, to make 
it stand out in bold relief. We have now six stones, be- 
side the foundation, divided into twelve divisions, into 
which print the names and dates of death of twelve 
principal authors chosen from those studied during the 
year or term. From a course of two terms’ work, we 
once selected the following authors: 1. Chaucer, 1400 ; 
2. Spenser, 1598; 3. Shakespeare, 1616; 4. Bacon, 
1626 ; 5. Milton, 1674; 6. Dryden, 1700; 7. Addison, 
1720; 8. Pope, 1744; 9. Cowper, 1800; 10. Byron, 
1824; 11. Wordsworth, 1850; 12. Tennyson. 


Tennyson, 
Ww 
1850. 

P Cowper, Byron, 
1 1800. 1824. 
Addison, 

1719. 

Dryden, 
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Milton, 

1674. 

Shakespeare, Bacon, 
1616. 1626. 
Chaucer, Spenser, 
1400. 1598. 
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Danis. Norman Frencu. 
ANGLO-SAXON. 


Celtic. 


We give the above simply for illustration ; for, of 
course, the authors are chosen according to the work 


the subject. Three small works I have found valuable 


accomplished and the good sense of the teacher, This 


is to be copied by the class into the “topic books,” 
the names and dates thoroughly committed to mem- 
ory, and in due time should be made the subject of a 
blackboard exercise. After the whole has been mas- 
tered, the teacher should teach the pupil to fill in 
orally such literary, biographical, and historical facts as 
would be suited to the class. Let the chosen authors 
and dates on the monument be used like pegs in the 
hall-rack, on which to hang a variety of valuable facts 
without great danger of confusion. With younger schol- 
ars the teacher could use the “ rustic ” arch (to be found 
in an illustrated dictionary), with the Bible for the key- 
stone, and the authors arranged as on the monument. 
While these diagrams can be used to advantage in lit- 
erature, they will answer the same purpose in history. 
Fill in twelve principal events and dates selected from 
Grecian, Roman, English, or American history, and 
group around these such other dates and events as are 
deemed expedient. 


The Modern Pronunciation of Latin. 
PAPER NO. III. 


The question has been asked, in the way of objection 
to the Roman pronunciation, if there is not something 
more sonorous, more agreeable to our Anglo-Saxon 
ears,—something more accordant with the the stately 
grandeur of the Latin tongue, in the application of our 
English vowels, than in the mincing, affected imitation 
of languages that perhaps have preserved the original 
sounds as poorly as they have the original substance of 
the language of Rome? The answer will depend very 
much on what we mean by “sonorous” and “the 
stately grandeur of the Latin tongue,” and “ mincing, 
affected imitation” of other languages ; and whether the 
language we look to most for the preservation of the 
original sounds, and whose vowels we believe to retain 
the true sounds, has not preserved the substance of its 
Latin parent far more perfectly than the English lan- 
guage has preserved the substance of any of the Babel 
of tongues out of which it is at present composed. 

I should suppose that a sonorous language would be 
one in which the open vowels—I mean those uttered 
with the lips well open—would be abundant. I should 
suppose that the vowel sounds aA, ay (yes), 00, would 
be more sonorous than aye, ee, yew, the latter being the 
sonorous Anglo-British sounds of the Latin a, ae, u. 
Stately grandeur would seem to arise from the length 
of vowel-sounds and the succession of consonants, 
rather than from any gua/ity of the sounds, as distin- 
guished from their time and guantity. We say a person 
talks mincingly who speaks with a hissing or lisping 
accent, sucking in his cheeks and speaking with nearly 
closed lips. Now, the English language has the sharp 
sound of s most excessively. The “British hiss” is 
proverbial among foreigners. The language seems to 
them full of sharp s’s, as much as the German seems to 
us full of gutturals. So our Anglo-Yankee has to use a 
hissing s for every Latin s, unless he prevaricates with 
a buzzing z and hissing s for every ¢ besides, if it hap- 
pen to be followed by ¢, 4, or y. 

For Xikero, as the orator’s neighbors called him, our 
Yankee minces out Sissero; and for Kaysar (ay, as in 
ay, yes), as the great Julius was called at home, our 
countryman can only pucker and lisp, See-zur/ 

Let us look a little, and see what reliable analogies 
or definite principles we can find in the English pro- 
nunciation to help a student of Latin. Let us try the 
vowel-system. It has one merit: it is deficient in only 
two or three vowel-sounds found elsewhere. It cannot 
say w for a Frenchman, or oe for a German, It cannot 
pronounce the name of the Shakespeare of Germany, 
Goethe. But it is as full of traps as an old garret. Its 
letters, a, ¢, 4, 0,4, y, are made to do duty for all sorts of 
noises. Take 4, for instance. Its name as a letter is 
pronounced by us exactly like the word eye, in which are 
three of these letters, but never an # It has one sound 


—its name-sound—in Aigh, another in Ai//, another in 


. 
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fir, another in machine. So, if you meet the letter in a 
strange place, without an introduction, you do not know 
whether it is Aigh-eye, hill-eye, fir-eye, or machine-eye. 
The only way you can spell it as a syllable, with its 
English name-sound, and have no chance of mistaking 
it, is to spell it #4. That combination, if I recollect 
right, is constant ; but it takes two dumb consonants to 
stand guard over it and keep it so. Just so with a. Its 
English name-sound is pronounced exactly like the 
word aye. But it has one sound in dake, another in dack, 
another in dar, another in da//, another in fas?, another 
in fare, another in what, and another in Har. So, if a 
child sees @ in an English word, he will not know, with- 
out being told, whether it is dake-aye, back-aye, bar-aye, 
ball-aye, fast-aye, fare-aye, what-aye, or liar-aye. He has 
eight different ayes, and so has one chance in eight of 
guessing right the first time. The other letters give a 
similarly uncertain sound. 

So with the consonant ¢. In cake it is 4, in cent it is 
s, in physician it is sh. And g is equivocal, too. In 
give it is itself—the old gamma ; in gén it is a7. 

According to the Roman method,,each vowel has one 
sound only, as to quality, varying only in guantity. I 
mean by the term quality, the shape, so to speak, of the 
sound, notits length. The vowel a has the same quan- 
tity in fare that it has in faé, though its quantity or length 
is a little different in the two. So, the same letter has 
the same quality in father that it has in fas¢, though in 
the last word it is clipped a little short. In this method 
a always sounds ¢ always always always 
oh, u always 00, y always ¢. The vowels preserve the 
same quality ; they are uttered with the vocal organs in 
the same position always, though they may be short in 
one combination and long in another. You have always 
the same sound, though you may have more or less of 
it in a particular case. Of the consonants, ¢ is always 
hk, g is always hard as in get, 7 is always y consonant, s 
is always s sharp, ¢is always ¢ as in #m, never sh as in 
shin ; v is always w consonant, and x is always &s. 

The system is so simple that it can be learned in one 
lesson, by any bright little boy or girl who has had de- 


cent training in the sounds of the English language. 
Com. 


The Nature of Play, and its Importance as 
a Means of Education. 


While the influence of play or games upon the early 
development of children is generally admitted, teach- 
ers do not attach enough importance to this excellent 
means for their pupils’ intellectual and moral improve- 
ment in the subsequent periods of life. Yet to the ob- 
serving eye the individuality of the child reveals itself 
more freely and naturally in play than during the hours 
of instruction. An essay by F. E. Beneke contains 
many excellent remarks concerning the specific charac- 
ter of play and its value as a means of education, and 
it is my intention to dwell more minutely upon several 
of the distinguished author’s suggestions. 

While at work, the child’s physica! and mental facul- 
ties are directed towards a fixed object ; but when 
playing the action of his forces is dependent upon cer- 
tain mental qualities and inclinations. This distinc- 
tion, however, does not admit of general application ; 
for children will frequently pursue a specific object in 
their plays, and while so doing exhibit a strong and 
perseverant activity of will. Hence we find work some- 
times indicated and sometimes prepared for in play. 


PERCEPTIONS QUICKENED—IMAGINATION CULTIVATED— 
PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


A certain kind of games leads to an improvement 
of the perceptive faculties. The child moves objects, 
places them in different positions, drops the stone, 
tolls the ball ; he plucks the flower and tears the but- 
terfly to pieces, not yet realizing that he hurts the in- 
Sect. Here we meet with the first really experimental 
efforts of the child, which, inasmuch as they require 
self-activity and analysis, are of higher importance for 
his development than mere observation of objects. 


Another kind of play excites the activity of the imag- 
ination — the little girl’s motherly care for her doll, 
and the boy’s heroic exploits on his hobby-horse, as 
well as the narrations and the invention of stories, 
referring either to the real life of the child or to the 
deeds of mythical and historical persons. As in the 
case of the fine arts, this class of plays will differ not 
only with the individual peculiarity of the creative im- 
agination, but also with the means employed in the pro- 
duction of its objects, and thus exhibits an exclusively 
poetical tendency. 

The third class consists of those games in which 
physical exercise forms the chief factor, such as run- 
ning, playing ball, throwing quoits, etc. It does not, 
however, exclude the elements of the first two classes, 
and admits of intellectual and moral motives, such as 
expectation, persistency in the pursuance of a certain 
object, and inventions of means to overcome obstacles. 


THE OBJECT IN PLAY. 

In the appreciation of plays, especially those of the 
second class, which are more independent of external 
circumstances and causes, and consequently reveal 
more freely the individuality of those engaged in them, 
the examination of wha¢ the child produces, or repro- 
duces, appears to be the chief point. Does he think of 
beautiful objects of nature, of social costumes, or of 
remarkable incidents? Does he exhibit peculiarities of 
the intellect, tendencies of the heart, or directions of 
the will? Does he rise to higher spheres, or descend 
to the imitation of animals? Such and other investiga- 
tions will enable us to find the proper basis for future 
operations. As they frequently indicate the germs of 
faculties and propensities, plays are said to be sugges- 
tive of the subsequent life.. But, equally often, they 
may become the cause of it, or appear as the primary 
results of such circumstances as will direct the devel- 
opment of the young man into a certain channel. Imi- 
tating the occupation of his father or of those persons 
who arise most prominently on the horizon of his ob- 
servation, a predilection for a certain activity is created 
fin the young mind, which may lead to its adoption in 
future years. 

GAMES SHOW PROPENSITIES. 

The probability of our expectations based upon 
the early plays of a child being realized, depends 
partly upon the intensity with which he engages in his 
pursuit and partly upon his share in the invention and 
the arrangement thereof. We should therefore ascer- 
tain whether the attention be directed to the external 
and accidental, or to the internal and essential forms of 
an activity. The boy who builds a pulpit of chairs and 
deliver sermons, with his mother’s apron as a cassock 
on his shoulders, is not for that reason destined to be- 
come a pulpit-orator. He utters nothing perhaps from 
his high position but inarticulate sounds, and it was only 
the elevated platform and the black garb that led him 
to imitate the preacher. But if, in addressing his play- 
mates, or an imaginary congregation, the boy really re- 
late or invent a tale, or discuss some point, then the 
childish discussion may be indicative of a future voca- 
tion. The fact that we find the peculiar propensities 
of nations represented in the games of their youth, 
verifies the previous remarks. Cyrus and Semiramis, 
when children, are both said to have played that they 
were Asiatic despots. The games of the Spartan boys 
referred to war and martial exercise ; those of the Athe- 
nians to rhetorical combats and artistic activity. The 
boys of Rome favored games in which one of their 
companions was elected judge. The youth of Portugal 
delights in playing confessions and mass, while the 
Abcd-arian of our country, with the greatest composure, 
risks a million in the most hazardous bet. Taking these 
points into consideration, it is obvious that we find the 
predominant inclinations and peculiarities of temper, 
etc., indicated in the plays of children. Hence, a care- 
ful observation of the pupil during his hours of recrea- 
tion and play becomes a duty for the conscientious ed- 


ucator, and will furnish him a clue to many psycholog- 
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ical problems, the solving of which he has attempted 
in vain during the hours of instruction. 


MATERIALS FOR PLAYS. 

Originating in the child’s desire for an agreeable ex- 
citement, any arbitrary interference on the part of the 
educator would disturb the play and thereby necessarily 
awaken a feeling of displeasure, which would neutral- 
ize its very best effects. The interference of the 
teacher is, therefore, justifiable only in certain cases, 
If the plays are deficient in life and inciting elements, 
he may attempt to introduce such, and will accomplish 
this purpose most successfully by bringing the influence 
of lively and energetic companions to bear upon the slow 
and indifferent. The same liberty should be grant- 
ed with regard to the intellectual combinations of 
games. It is therefore not advisable to give children 
elaborately finished and minutely execnted playthings. 
The imagination being extremely fresh and fertile at 
this period, the child neither desires nor needs a defin- 
itely laid out plan for the accomplishment of his de- 
signs. The little boy parades upon his father’s walk- 
ing-stick as proudly as upon the costliest hobby-horse, 
and the tender-hearted girl loves and caresses a dilapi- 
dated boot-jack just as much as a new and precious 
doll. That plaything which is least definite in its form 
and limited in its application, will prove best adapted to 
the child’s intellectual development. Jean Paul rec- 
ommends clean sand as an excellent means for the 
proper amusement of young children. That substance, 
assuming the most homogeneous forms and _ prop- 
erties in the imagination, is regarded as “ building ma- 
terial, as projectile, as a cascade, water for washing, 
seed, flour, as inlaid work, and raised work, as a 
ground for writing and painting.” Hence a box with 
building-blocks is preferable to the most beautiful rep- 
resentation of a mine, since the latter, after a close ex- 
amination, preserves its features and offers no new points 
of perception to the mind ; while the former admits nu- 
merous variations and combinations, which may become 
even more complicated and original, and thus keep pace 
with the growing intellect. 

THE TEACHER’S AID. 

It is the educator’s principal task to select for the 
child such material as will furnish him with the intellec- 
tual basis for his plays. Judicious assistance in this 
direction will produce results of vast importance. The 
pupil’s attention may be directed to pictures of natural 
objects, or to representations of actions, either drawn 
upon paper or related in the form of fables and tales. 
Rousseau, in his “ Emille,” decidedly objects to the ap- 
plication of the latter, maintaining that they might be 
employed with propriety in teaching grown people, but 
not in the instruction of children. He is of the opinion 
that the immature mind is neither desirous nor capable 
of receiving ideas under a practical disguise, but re- 
quires “the pure and naked truth”; and he contends, 
furthermore, that the introduction of fables, acquainting 
the pupils with a false and unreal word, would sow the 
seeds of future prejudices and errors, and in many cases 
tend rather to enervate than to strengthen the moral 
sentiment. Notwithstanding this great author’s serious 
charges, we expect the most beneficial results from a 
wise and economical application of the means indicated 
above. It would be a strange phenomenon indeed, if 
that which was peculiar to the childhood of mankind, 
and is emanating from the mind of every intellectually 
active child to the present day, were not suitable for 
children in general. A proper understanding of higher 
intellectual and moral ideas cannot be attained during 
the earlier period of life, and the imparting of the 
“ naked truth” at that period would prove an absolute 
impossibility. Such a clear comprehension is not even 
aimed at, and the educator can only attempt to give pic- 
tures of an ideal world. The reception of those pictures 
forms the preparatory process for the acquisition of the 
general truths which the mature mind deduces, through 
philosophical investigation, from the phenomena of na- 


ture or the history of man. Living in a world in which 
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the ideal and the real, the intellectual and the sensual are 
blended, the child looks upon the practical figures of 
the fable and the legend as “related and applied” to 
him ; and sympathizing warmly with their experiences, 
their joys and sorrows, noble emotions well up within 
him, which will tend to purify and elevate his whole 
moral nature. In addition, we may say that Rousseau’s 
apprehensions are not corroborated by history ; for all 
the great teachers of mankind have availed themselves 
of this method of conveying truth to the masses. 
LIMITS OF PLAY. 

With reference to the limitations of play, it is neces- 
sary to discriminate between such games as prepare for 
the earnest pursuit of life and require the exertion of 
physical or mental force, and such as tend exclusively 
to the production of agreeable sensations. Considering 
the former, the child’s superfluous strength is consumed 
in them, and with the relaxation of energy ceases the 
desire for recreation. If, on the other hand, the feeling 
of pleasure, either by means of joyful sensations and 
perceptions, or by means of physical excitement without 
the necessary intensity and a definite purpose, be the 
chief object of the play, the determination of the proper 
limit is beyond the child’s power. Hence it becomes 
the educator’s duty to interfere at the right moment, 
and to train the child to habits of moderation in the 
enjoyment of pleasure, as well as ready submission of 
the physical desire to the dictates of reason. Parents 
who give a great variety of expensive playthings to their 
children, easily create a spirit of weakly indolence and 
insatiable greedirfess. As indicated before, the boy 
does not appreciate the arrow in proportion to its cost- 
liness, but in proportion to the pains he has taken in 
selecting, smoothing, and ornamenting the rude_mate- 
rial of which he has made it. This peculiarity, involv- 
ing intellectual exertion and personal activity on the 
part of the child, constitutes the developing agency of 
games. The play of older children should partake of 
the character of labor, and form a gradual transition 
from the former to the latter, as, for instance, the culti- 
vation of a little plot in the garden, the use of tools in 
manufacturing various articles, and, above all, the col- 
lecting, classifying, and preserving of minerals, flowers, 
and insects. Aside from the valuable knowledge ac- 
quired by means of such amusements, a great deal of 
energy hitherto wasted in rude or trivial discussions 
would be bestowed upon noble and worthy objects. 
The youth would not only find recreation and regain 
physical and mental elasticity, but also by means of in- 
timate intercourse with nature lay the foundation of a 
habit which would accompany him to manhood, and 
prove the source of pure joys and refreshing and ele- 
vating emotions. 

CHANGE IN RECREATION. 

The appetite for variety in plays and the occupations 
just referred to, may be satisfied, as long as it does not 
manifest itself too often and too intensely. Having 
discovered and cultivated all the points of relation be- 
tween the object and himself, the child enjoys a feeling 
of satisfaction, and is inclined to dispense with the 
plaything. But the developing influence of a few days 
upon the mind 1s sometimes so vast that the child not 
only looks with different eyes upon the same subject, 
but also perceives it in an entirely new and extended 
light. Hence if the desire for change becomes predom- 
inant and disturbs the reception and retention of cog- 
nitions, or degenerates into sickly whimsicality, the 
educator should attempt to lead the attention of the 
child gradually back to the object of Which he has grown 
tired. It is not advisable to adopt compulsory meas- 
ures, as their application would tend to create an antip- 
athy toward the very thing which it is desired should be 
the means of awakening new interest. The most suc- 
cessful method would consist in presenting the object 

as if by accident, from a new point of view, or in new 
relations. If, for instance, a boy, having played with a 
hollow rubber-ball for several weeks, and having ob- 
served the most prominent properties —its form, smooth- 


ness, elasticity, etc., asks for another plaything, and the 
father drops the ball into a tub of water, or into a pond, 
the new phenomenon will excite the curiosity of the 
child. He will, by means of experiment, strengthen 
the results of his former impressions, and acquire a 
whole series of new perceptions, The first indistinct 
idea of the comparative weight of water and air will 
dawn upon his mind, and perhaps his imagination will 
people the ball with soldiers in the form of pins, and 
send it as a man-of-war for the exploration of unknown 
regions, or look upon it as an island, and exile an un- 
fortunate Robinson Crusoe upon its sterile shore. I 
may state that the latter part of the preceding sentence 
is no simile, but based upon a notice which I found in 
the letters of Madame Genlis. Having at a previous 
time related the story of Robinson Crusoe to her boy, 
she found him one day engaged in playing and talking 
to himself at the side of a pond. He had a string fast- 
ened to a ball swimming on the water, and on the sur- 
face of the former she noticed two little figures, the one 
made of beeswax, the other of pitch. When a violent 
pull at the string brought the wax figure under water, 
the boy exclaimed: “ Save me, Friday ; save me, good 
friend ; I am in danger of drowning!” And after the 
ball had regained its original position, he continued : 
** Now, Friday, we must build a canoe ; the one which 
I constructed was carried away by the flood.” In this 
manner the boy amused himself for hours with the play- 
thing, his imagination carrying him through all the ad- 
ventures of the exile on his desolate island. 

Man is a social being. He is destined to live, to 
work, to suffer, and to enjoy with his fellow-men. 
With the dawn of consciousness the social instinct be- 
comes manifest and remains active even to the decrepi- 
tude of old age. Education should therefore aim to 
lay the foundation of such habits as will render the re- 
lation of the individual to the community at large and 
to a select circle of friends agreeable and useful. Chil- 
dren assemble in the school-room by the desire of their 
parents, and are subject to rules of discipline during 
the hours of instruction. But on the play-ground they 
follow the promptings of their own natures in the ar- 
rangement of games and the selection of their compan- 
ions. We find here the proper opportunity for the de- 
velopment of those virtues which characterize the social 
intercourse of civilized men. 


CULTIVATION OF SOCIAL VIRTUES. 


The first condition of a successful organization of 
games consists in uniting the efforts of several for the 
attainment of a general purpose. The child must ac- 
knowledge and respect the rights of his equals, as well 
as learn to sacrifice peculiar notions and inclinations 
for the benefit of the majority. He experiences the 
world-wide conflict between egotism and sympathy with 
his kind. He learns not only to accommodate his dis- 
position to that of others, and to suppress the momen- 
tary impulses of a rash temper, but also to rise from a 
state of indifference to a strengthening exertion of his 
faculties in an eager combat with his companions. The 
teacher’s activity with regard to these mental processes 
should be limited to prevention of extravagance in any 
direction. A mild yet firm intervention will check the 
overbearing spirit of the imperious, and the waves of 
angry impetuosity will be calmed by kindness and pa- 
tience, while an earnest appeal to his feelings of honor 
will prevent the weak and fickle from becoming subser- 
vient and cowardly ; and an inciting word will kindle new 
zeal and courage in the heart of the timorous. In cases 
of obstinacy and quarrelsomeness, a separation from 
companions and an exclusion from their plays will prove 
an effective means of correcting the bad tendency. But 
the reproof should not be too severe ; neither should 
the educator exhibit any passion in its administration, 
else he might change that which was at first mere petu- 
lance into obdurate contumacy, and. drive the pupil to 
deception and hypocrisy. On the other hand, repeated 


seclusions will poison the child’s natural hilarity, 


deaden his sympathies with his playmates, and fill his 
heart with malice and hatred. Minute and definite 
rules for the treatment of isolated cases cannot be 
given, as the child’s individuality and particular cir- 
cumstances necessitate the adoption of peculiar meas- 


ures, 
NATURALNESS AND FREEDOM. 


It is a well-known fact that the natural and social 
conditions under which the development of children in 
our country takes place result in an early maturity. 
Any attempt to restrain this rapid growth would prove 
detrimental to body and mind ; but the tendency of 
certain classes of society to foster it artificially must be 
condemned as still more pernicious. In those circles 
it has become customary to regard the free and poet- 
ical language of childhood as sentimental nonsense, 
and to introduce in its stead an unmeaning social jar- 
gon. Here the most popular diversions, consisting 
chiefly in aping the amusements of grown people, de- 
prive youth of its freshest and most delicate aroma, and 
utterly destroy its very vitality—the pure cheerfulness 
of the heart, which, in the words of Jean Paul, “is the 
heaven under which everything but poison thrives ; it 
opens the child to the penetrating All, receives nature, 
not loveless and defenceless, but loving and armed, and 
lets all the young powers rise like morning beams, and 
play upon the world and upon itself; it is at once the 
ground and flower of virtue, and its crown.” The stern 
reality of life lifts the veil from the mystery of child- 
hood early enough, and only heartless ignorance seeks 
to bind the wings of the young imagination with the 
shackles of a prosy and dry etiquette. For the very 
reason that the all-pervading inflyence of commercial 
enterprise and the spirit of constitutional liberty favor 
an early maturity and require an intense exertion of our 
energies, rational education should furnish the youth 
with a counterbalance and secure for him elasticity of 
body and cheerfulness of mind by providing for him a 
natural and spontaneous development under the serene 
sky of a playful childhood. For as our whole moral 
nature takes its root in domestic education, and as we 
owe the elements of solid knowledge to school instruc- 
tion, so many an artist who has realized the idea of the 
beautiful in majestic buildings, or in sublime paintings, 
and many a poet, who has breathed the very spirit of 
his mother-tongue into the melodious songs, experienced 
the first impulses of awakening genius in his solitary 
wanderings through the forest, or in the circle of merry 
companions On the play-ground. . 


— There are two sources of waste in educational 
labor over which the teacher has but little control. The 
first is the natural stupidity of scholars who find their 
way into every school and college. It is no waste of 
labor to spend time on dull scholars, if we attempt to 
teach them only what they arc capable of learning and 
what it is essential they should learn. They are enti- 
tled to extra labor, as are the deaf and blind. But the 
mischief is, stupid students are often forced, by their 
parents or by their own over-estimate of their powers, 
into classes where they are a dead-weight upon the 
movements of all connected with them. The exhaust- 
tion that comes to the faithful teacher from daily lifting 
and pulling and encouraging and driving such students 
is known only to those who have toiled long and seen 
their efforts as useless as attempts to warm snow or 
make the blind see by describing colors. Book-learning 
is not the forte of all men. And while some men at- 
tempt only those things for which they are well fitted, 
others are constantly attempting those things for which 
they are entirely unfit. Their life is a failure because 
they never understand their own capabilities. Almost 
every college has students who would make good busi- 
ness men, good specialists in some science, perhaps, 
but for whom an attempt to acquire a college education 
means a great waste of time and effort on their part, a 
waste of strength and patience on the part of their in- 


structors.—President Chadbourne. 
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The Fringed Gentian. 


Thou blossom bright with Autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night : 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue— as if that sky. let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall ! 


I would that thus when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 


May look to heaven as I depart. 
: —William Cullen Bryant. 


PRIMARY. 


First Principles of Reading.—Il. 


BY MARY P. COLBURN, 


After the methods advocated in a previous paper 
have been practised for a few weeks, the teacher will 
find that her young heroes have been victorious in their 
struggles with the mystical, unmeaning letters and their 
relative sounds, and are all ready to march into the 
mazes of unexplored territory—that witchy land which 
is to reveal so much of real, untold value to their wait- 
ing minds. 

Your little recruits, my friend, are intelligent, sentient 
beings, and have gained an insight into what is before 
them—into this mine of wealth, this tunnel, which, when 
explored and bored, will bring out daily some gem to 
them. The gems may be rough and their value latent, 
but it is there, and in after years will be worthy their 
setting ! 

Just here we see the importance of having the right 
kind of reading matter which is to be such a power for 
good to the whole future of the child; for now is the 
time of all his life when the most lasting impressions 
will be made, and it seems sad to think such golden 
opportunities should be lost for the lack of proper ma- 
terial. I may be pardoned for again referring to Miss 
Anna C, Brackett’s invaluable article—“ Wanted: A 
Reader’—for it contains so much that is preéminently 
useful and practical—aye, and practicable, too, that it 
should be placed in the hands of the “ powers that be” 
for instruction as to the needs of the rising community 
over what they already have. : 

Having “learned their letters,” and become able to 
interpret short, easy sentences, the little fellows are to 
be taught system and method in recitation. Heretofore 
the teaching has been, in a measure, abstract and indi- 
vidual’; but now, in the arrangement of classes, which 


must be done, they must learn to do much for themselves} 


which the teacher has been doing for them: such as 
“taking turns,” keeping places, etc. 

Now, then, let the entire class stand regularly and in 
order, each pupil having his book, with the lesson con- 
spicuous before him, and his finger pointing exactly at the 
word at issue. Thus they, as a whole, and in concert, 
spell through the sentence or sentences dy sound. 
Don’t be disheartened if you find some little undersized 
member of the phalanx—small in capacity, as well as 
in size and years—stumbling and twisting his little face 


all out of shape in conscientiously endeavoring to do 


his whole duty, and perhaps a little more. Even Daniel 
Webster lay under a cloud for the first years of his life— 
and how do you know what tremendous latent power there 
may be under and behind that unpromising little phiz 
before you! No! help him along, my friend ; give to 
him, then and there, for the benefit of the whole, an 


abstract lesson for a minute, before proceeding ; many 
will profit by it that perhaps you have not discovered 
seem to need it. 

After this process, the spelling of the consecutive 
words of the lesson dy /etter, by the scholars, singly and 
in rotation, commencing with the first scholar, and each 
taking his turn, is a very valuable exercise. 


EXAMPLE. 

“ The man hit the ox.” (This is a fair sample of what 
the most of our primers furnish for the training of the 
immortal mind! and if our rising generation is to be 
fed on such food when it first begins to need and absorb 
aliment, is it any wonder that, in later years, societies 
have to be formed for the P. O. C. T. A.?) John be- 
gins and spells +A-e, the ; Joseph, behind him, follows— 
m-a-n, man; then comes Willie, on the A-é-¢, Ait—and 
perhaps his eyes will sparkle over the sentiment in it! 
while Sammy takes +A-e, the; and Tommy winds up 
with o-x, 0x. No matter if there are only five simple 
words in the lesson, or there may be a succession of 
sentences—the principle is the same ; the attention of 
each child is required on the whole lesson, in order to 
know when its turn shall come, and he be able to give 
you the right word at the right time. 

If Mary, in another part of the room, is too busy 
with her neighbor, then of all the school Mary is the 
one to be called upon to spell. the next word in order. 
Mary can’t do it. It is rather unfortunate for the little 
culprit, but many eyes are recalled to duty by the sim- 
ple device. 

In this way you will engender a plan and system 
which answers many purposes in one. First, you cul- 
tivate in them dependence upon themselves, and cour- 
age to speak out ; then, you foster an interest in what 
they are doing ; again, they are becoming disciplined 
in school tactics ; and last, but not least, they are fixing 
the formation of the words in their memory to be util- 
ized hereafter, when their familiarity with them shall 
be a delight to you. 

A half-hour spent thus over one reading-lesson is of 
great value. Teachers—especially inexperienced ones 
—are apt to jump at conclusions over the capabilities 
of children, and to think that an easy lesson requires 
but little, if any, time in its study. That is wrong ;—a 
lesson may be easy as far as words go, but there are 
hidden in all lessons, to a child, snags and undercur- 
rents which may upset him in a minute, unless he knows 
beforehand of their presence. 

“ Forewarned is forearmed,” is as true of a simple 
reading-lesson as of the most mighty issues of nations! 
Don’t give it up to their unaided powers, unless you 
want a shipwreck. Be one of them, 4arning it with 
them, and you are rewarded, mark me, by their increased 
attention and interest, and an intelligent rendering of 
the lesson when they shall bring it to you, learned and 
appropriated, for your criticism. 


LANGUAGE. 


Parts of Speech.—The Word “ What.” 


“ What is a compound relative pronoun, equivalent 
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honest, simple relative ;—it is not “equivalent to shat 
which, or the thing which,” any more than whom is 
equivalent to the Jerson who; it ought not to be re- 
solved into the “ thing which, or the things which,” for 
the very best of reasons, viz.: because it does not 
mean the thing which, or the things which. When we 
have occasion to express just what those words convey, 
we use them, and do not think of using whaz. 

What is a simple relative, then, and a very interest- 
ing word. It has quite a variety of uses, among the 
most common and interesting of which are the follow- 
ing. It is used— 

1. As Relative Pronoun, without an antecedent. 
This is its most common use. In parsing it should be 
disposed of as any other relative. “I do what I 
please.” “ He told what was said to him.” 

In th:; use it may refer to something definite, or to 
something indefinite. Thus: 

“What is done cannot be undone.”—Shaé. 

Something definite here is referred to. 

“What will hap more to-night, safe scape the king.” —/did. 

Here what—whatever—an indefinite use of it. In 
this use it is often employed interrogatively. “What did 
he say?” 

2. Asa Relative Pronoun, with an antecedent. In 
this case the antecedent rarely precedes, and is never a 
noun, properly considered. This use is less common 
than formerly. It occurs in the poets, in the Scrip- 
tures, and occasionally in our best modern prose writers, 

“ Look, whaé I speak my life shall praye é# true.”—Shak. 


“It is true that what is settled by custom, though #¢ be not good, 
yet at least # is fit.”—/bid. 


“ And I do fearfully believe ’#és done 
What we so feared he had a charge to do.”—/did. 


“ What 1 tell you in darkness ¢hat speak ye in light.” — Mew 
Testament. 

3, As an Adjective : 

“What god but enters yon forbidden field ?” 

As an adjective, it should be noted that it is one of 
the few that permit the article to intervene between 
themselves and the noun they modify. 

“* What a piece of work is man.” 

4- As an Adverd. In this use it resembles the Latin 
“ gua-qua,” and has the sense of “ partly-partly.” In 
this most singular use of the word, it is often followed 
by with; and this fact may have something to do with 
its employment here, on the principle of alliteration. 

“ And such a flood of greatness fell on you, 


What with our help, what with the absent king, 
What with the injuries of a wanton time.” —Shaé. 


“ The year before he had so used the matter, that, what by force, 
what by policy, he had taken from the Christians above thirty 
castles.” 


5. As an Adverd, in the sense of “as far as.” This 
is mostly optical : ; 

“ His equal mind I copy whaé I can, 

And as I love would emulate the man.” —/ope. 


6. As a Relative-Adverb, like the Latin guid or guod. 
This use is almost entirely poetical : 
“ What (= why), shall I don this robe and trouble you.”—Sha&. 
“ What (= why), shall I need to draw my sword ?”—/éid. 
7. As an /nterjection : 
'“ What ! can you lull the winged winds asleep.” 


to that which.” —Fowler (and many others). 

“ What must be resolved into the thing which, or, 
the things which, and antecedent and relative must be 
parsed separately.”— Weld and Quackenbos (and many 
others in substance, though not in the same phrase- 


ology). 
Here is another fine illustration of artificial grammar, 


—grammar that has no existence, save in the brains’ 
and books of grammarians. Thus I was taught to 
parse this word, following the directions of Roswell 
Smith, the man who taught us that “Case means con- 
dition or state, as for instance when a horse is lean, we 
say he is in Zan case; and when he is fat, he is in fat 
case//” The exclamation marks are mine. They cer- 
tainly belong there, and so I add them. 


No; what is not “a compound relative,” 


8. As a Noun, rare and- poetical : 

“Come down and learn the little what 

That Thomalin can sayne.—Spenser. 
Here what is a noun, and means amount, quantity : 

“I tell thee what, corporal, I could tear her.” é 
This last is a very peculiar use of the word. It is 
really an ellipsis for a clause,—thus : “I tell thee what 
the fact is,” or “what I have to say about the matter.” 
But the full expression has much less force, indeed al- 
most no force whatever, as compared with the simple 
what. 


— There is something fascinating about science. One 


gets such wholesale returns of conjecture out of such a 
but an trifling investment of facts.—Mark Twain. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
New-England Journal of Education. 


We will send our Journal from this date to Jan. 1, 1876, 
for FIFTY CENTS, to any name which shall be sent to us by 
any one of our present subscribers. We make this generous 
offer, in order that our readers may have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to introduce the JOURNAL to their friends. Every 
subscriber may thus aid his friend, and the ‘‘ New-England 
Journal of Education.” 


State AGents Walton and Hubbard will hold a 
Teachers’ Institute at South Adams, Mass., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Oct. 14th and 15th. 


Tue Superintendents of Public Schools of Massachu- 
setts held a meeting at the city hall, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, 29d inst., to consult with Secretary White and the 
State Board of Education, with reference to the man- 
ner in which the educational interests of the Bay State 
shall be illustrated at the Centennial at Philadelphia. 
A full report of the meeting, too late for this issue, will 
be given our readers next week. It is full time for all 
the States to take action in this matter, otherwise the 
educational department will be but a partial success, 
which would be equivalent to a total failure. Several 
of the Western States have organized their committees, 
and have laid out their work, and the East must not 
be negligent of its golden opportunities. 


Tue friends of Mrs. Emily Gould learn, with great 
sorrow, of her death at Perugia, Italy, Sept. rst. It is 
well known that Dr. and Mrs. Gould have devoted 
themselves with unusual zeal to the education of Italian 
children at Rome, and Mrs. Gould was well known as 
the foundress of the Italo-American school at Rome, 
which was flourishing under her energetic direction. 
She was the first to introduce the kindergarten system 
publicly into that city, a system already practiced on a 
small scale in one or two residents’ families. Several 


bright, intelligent, and civilized children bear witness 
to her excellent training, though she was permitted but 
a few years to carry on her work. A more self-sacrific- 
ing and devoted friend the Italian children have never 
had, and her loss will be a severe one to all interested 
in the true reform in that old country. 


Tue Catholics of Ireland regard State interference 
with education as dangerous either to liberty or to their 
religious faith, and have declared their purpose to sus- 
tain private institutions in opposition to the public 
system. In order to carry out their plans a teachers’ 
training school is to be founded for the instruction 
of teachers for the Irish Catholic schools. The Pail 
Mall Gazette says: 

“The pastoral of the bishops assembled at Maynooth recently 
intimates that it is the intention to establish a Catholic training 
school for masters, under the care of the Vincentian fathers. - They 
say the primary education system is more than ever distrusted by 
them, and declare that the control of the State over the education 
of the country has been enlarged to an extent perilous to property. 
They say in a few years the band of professors and masters now 
being formed by the Catholic University will have the intermedi- 
ate education of the country in their own hands, and it will become 
impossible for the State to withhold legal recognition from the ed- 
ucators of the nation. 


OnE of the most munificent educational endowments 
of our time is that of an unknown benefactor, of five 
millions of dollars, to found an American College of 
Music. ‘The managers propose to double this sum, and 
no person can become a member of the corporation 
without a contribution of at least one million of dollars. 
A second millionaire, without a near relative, Mr. Dan- 
iel Hopkins, is expected to aid the enterprise to any 
necessary extent. The college is to be located in the 
city of New York, in the Central Park, ona site worth 
a million, already appropriated to it by the Legislature 
and Park Commissioners, The building- will cost at 
least a million. Meanwhile, until its erection, the col- 
lege will occupy a handsome block on Fifth avenue. 
Sacred and devotional music will hold the first place in 
its system, and special pains will be taken to encourage 
and aid church choirs and singing congregations through- 
out the country in raising up from among themselves 
accomplished organists, teachers, choristers, precentors, 
and choirs. Its large endowment will enable it to 
make it practically free to all. M.Gounop, of Paris, 
in declining the directorship of this musical institution, 
suggests, most properly, that an American should pre- 
side over its interests, and the press unite with the lead- 
ers of music in naming Theodore Thomas as “he man in 
America, whose scholarship, tastes, and musical culture 
fit him pre-eminently for the post. The vast amount of 
money thus placed at the disposal of the masters of 
music in America will certainly enable the managers to 
secure the best talent of Europe, as well as of America, 
to fill the various professorships, and we may expect to 
enjoy the benefits which will flow from a national 
school devoted to this most important service. 


DipLtomas 1n Spain.—A Spanish school 
paper permits us to have a peep at the value of Spanish 
school certificates, so far, at least, as the ladies are con- 
cerned. These diplomas there appear to be of two 
grades. For the lower as well as the higher, the re- 
quirements are: “The principles of religion and of 
Christian ethics and doctrine ; reading, writing, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic, with a knowledge of the new dec- 


imal system of weights and measures ; hygiene and 
domestic economy. For the higher diploma are added : 
Knowledge of sacred history, geography, geometry, the 
history of Spain, needlé-work and embroidery.” In both 
examinations the Spanish authorities prescribe the viva 
voce principle. 


WE are glad to learn that Leslie Lewis (Yale, ’66) has 
been elected assistant-superintendent of the Chicago pub- 
lic schools. No worthier or more competent man could 


have been selected. 


Whence our Criminals? 


Daily a crowd of boys make it a business to congregate at the 
Function Station, where they remain the greater part of the day ; 
they are a positive nuisance. Can they not be dispersed in some way ? 

—Exchange. 


At a time when crime abounds, the question is often 
raised, Whence comes so much of criminal action? 
Where are the culprits educated in the school of wrong- 
doing? Thoughtful minds have various answers to 
give to these questions, The influences of vicious 
homes, the street, evil associates ; the pressure of fear- 
ful necessity, the overwhelming power of strong tempt- 
ation over weak natures ; all these and other causes are 
suggested as the source of so much evil, which curses 
society. Some candid men even go so far as to regard 
the public school, in its secondary influences, as a‘means 
of inculcating the germs of immorality and crime ; and 
we have been called upon as journalists to give our 
opinions as to the moral or immoral tendencies of our 
common schools. We are not prepared to deny that 
our schools may afford the opportunity, where vicious 
practices may be first implanted in the minds of the 
young, and where the seeds of crime may be sown 
in soil which, under other circumstances, would be 
free from such evil growth. We can, however, affirm 
that, in the great majority of cases, the influence and 
tendency of our public-school work is to foster honesty, 
integrity of character, and the principles of a pure and 
upright life. It is difficult, however, to show how much 
of a man’s character is the outgrowth of hereditary in- 
stincts, of home-life, of social-life, of school-life, for all 
of these have a constant and a controlling influence in 
giving direction to the man-life of the boy. Of one 
thing we are confident: that a fair degree of intelli- 
gence is a barrier against crime, that an educated intel- 
lect is usually the companion of an active conscience 
and a moral judgment which controls and arrests the 
departure from virtue and honor. This being the 
case, the school becomes an absolute necessity to soci- 
ety as a preventive of crime, and even without distinct 
religious teaching, its moral atmosphere may, and should 
be, as pure and elevating at least as that of the average 
home. Now the history of all reformatory institutions 
shows that a course of criminal indulgence is entered 
upon by some children more from neglect than because 
of any more vicious inclination than other children 
have, and it is quite rare that a boy or girl is committed 
who has had any considerable school advantages. 
Even such cases as do yield to temptation show that the 
yielding has been the result of some sudden temptation, 
where the nature wanted moral stamina to bear the 
strain it-was called upon to endure. It must, then, 
clearly appear that universal education will so materi- 
ally diminish crime as to produce its minimum of ac- 
tivity. 

General Eaton’s report on Reformatory, Charitable, 
and Industrial Schools for the Young has the following 


facts : 

“ By many it is supposed that it is the churches rather than 
the schools which prevent people from becoming criminals, but 
the facts indicated by the following statistics show the contrary. 
The kingdom of Bavaria examined this question in 1870. The re- 
sult will be found in the following table : 


Per 1,000 buildings.| Per 100,000 
sou 
School |—— 

Churches. | houses. | Crimes. 
Upper Bavaria, . 3 15 5+ 667 
Upper Franconia, . 5 7 444 
Lower Bavaria, . 10 44 870 
The Palatinate, 4 II 425 
Lower Palatinate, Ir 6 
Lower Franconia, 5 10 


“In countries such as Italy and Spain, where the education and 
moral training of the people have been exclusively under ecclesi- 
astical control, the following are the results:—1. A highly edu- 
cated few; but among the masses general ignorance. 2. A low 
grade of morality. 3. A large pauper and criminal class. 4. A 
lack of national progress and development. 

“ If there be any particular system of religious teaching which is 
superior in its reformatory and saving power, there are ample op- 
portunities to test its exclusively potent qualities on the children 


and youth before they are sent to the reformatory. But, if all 
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such systems have failed to save the children from vagrancy and 
crime until they become wards of the State, then is it for the 
State to appoint the system of reformation which it deems best for 
the moral regeneration of its minor citizens. 

“ One-seventh of the population of the United States over 10 
years of age cannot write their names. Fifty per cent. of all the 
criminals in the country can neither read nor write; one-fifth of all 
the prisoners in the United States are boys. 

“ A teacher of many years of experience says: 


“*Tt was said in the report of a reformatory of last year that 
there are three methods in vogue of dealing with this class of chil- 
dren, viz., banishment, punishment, and education. 

“* We educate with earnest and persistent effort: We aim to 
reach the minds of these youths left in ignorance, to be made the 
tools of designing men in after years. 

“* We insist that every child a right to demand that all his 
faculties shall be developed to the highest degree to which they 
are capable, that he may learn to love, respect, venerate, and cher- 
ish the institutions under which he lives, and become truly an 
American citizen in the enjoyment of all the blessings accorded to 
him as such. 

“* We educate because we know that education is reformatory ; 
for while it imparts inteliigence sufficient to conduct the ordinary 
affairs of life, it cultivates, necessarily, habits of punctuality, 
method, and perseverance ; the whole man is toned up, the quality 
of mind becomes better, and all its strength and activities tend to 
better acts and nobler impulses. 

“* We educate because Christian character can be cultivated. It 
is a quality capable of being inbred and inwrought by Christian 
culture. 

“* We now that our labors in the school-room make a marked 
change among our boys. It is striking to observe the gross ani- 
mal instincts departing, the face and form robing themselves in 
the habiliments of a higher form of manliness, the rigid soul soft- 
ening and growing warm with life. With new energy infused, we 
find them strugg ing to work them themselves free from the 
wretched condition in which they have been so long fixed. One 
of the roughest lads I ever saw said to me, during the past year: 
‘I Anow I am bad. I have been a burglar for many years. I have 
been to Blackwell’s Island twice. No one ever took an interest in 
me; no one ever spoke a kind word to me before. I will never 
trouble you in the school again.’ And he did not. Improvement 
in him was manifest till he left the institution in which he was, 
saying, ‘I can never forget what you have done for me’.” 


Foreign Notes. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS IN HuNGARY.—Under the 
supervision of Joseph K6rd6si, of the statistical bureau 
of Buda-Pesth, there has just been published a volume 
of educational statistics which serve, for complete- 
ness and practical use, as a model of its kind. It 
deals, in a compass of nearly two hundred 8vo pages, 
with the public elementary schools of the Hungarian 


capital, over the years 1871-73. This is a most inter-} 


esting record, It tells us of the school-buildings, the 
locality in which they are situated, their proportion to 
the school attendance, etc. ; of the school-teachers, 
even to their social extraction ; of the school- books, 
with their prices ; of the branches of instruction, with a 
critique on their mutual relationship ; of the organiza- 
tion of school inspection ; of the children, down to the 
minutest details of family, health, denomination, etc. ; 
of school neglect, in all its causes and various circum- 
stances ; indeed, of every possible matter of interest to 
the scientific educationist, as well as the practical 
The Hungarian elementary education act 
dates from the year 1868; and this publication, the 
ninth (annual) of the statistical bureau, promises to give 
a new volume at the beginning of 1877. 


SwepisH ScHooL Booxs.—-Afropos of those interest- 
ing details from foreign countries, the writer of these 
notes may mention one curious fact to his New-England 
readers, During the year 1871, or ’72, the Swedish 
Education Department sent a complete wooden school- 
house to the (London) International Exhibition. In it 
were exhibited the books, maps, blackboards (with in- 
genious appliances), nay, even, the organs used in the 
Swedish schools. The books had a double feature which 
seemed to deserve immediate imitation, They were all 
bound in thick and glazed pigskin, which prevented the 
unseemly ink-stains on the covers; and they all had (if 
the “bull” be permissible) round corners, so that there 
could be no question of “ dog’s-ears.” 


NOTEWORTHY FROM SWITZERLAND.—Those who are 
apt to receive second-hand educational reports from the 
“highly educated” States of the Continent, will invari- 
ably discover, in the end, that such glaring reports are 
highly and hideously colored. Thus I read in a Ger- 
man-Swiss paper that of 370 recruits in one district of 


ciently educated, and had, therefore, to be referred to 
the recruit school. The “after-school” had to be at- 
tended by ten per cent. of the military levy. The ele- 
mentary school can have borne but poor fruit there, and 
the Swiss paper puts forth the apologetic plea that 
“most of these recruits have been engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, where the art of writing, for example, is 
seldom called into use.” 


GERMAN SPELLING REFoRM.—Even the German 
scholars begin to clamor for a more uniform, rational, 
and consistent system of orthography. While Herr von 
Raumer is mentioned as having undertaken to devise 
such a system, at the reqnest of the Prussian govern- 
ment, private schemes are daily pouring in from various 
parts of Germany and German-speaking Switzerland. 
The latest publication of this kind is from the pen of 
Dr. Carl Hoffmann, whose system is based on “the 
physiology and history of language.” Another bro- 
chure, on the same subject, by Bucher, had hitherto 
been generally followed in Switerland, one school paper 
transposing every contribution or quotation into its own 
orthography. Simultaneously with these, a third pam- 
phlet has been issued by Ernst Gétzinger, which is said 
to be “in commission of the orthographic committee of 
the Swiss Teachers’ Association.” Meanwhile, Prof. 
Whitney’s slightly sarcastic exposé of the school of 
amateur-etymologists who started the cause of spelling 
reform, has been read here with great satisfaction by 
those interested in the matter. 


WHISPERS FROM THE Lonpon ScHooL Boarp.—The 
following return has been issued from the school board 
for London, showing, for each division of the metrop- 
olis, the number of cases of wife -desertion which 
have come to the knowledge of the officers of the 
board in the administration of the compulsory by-laws 
during the twelve months ending June, 1875: City, 7 ; 
Chelsea, 39; Finsbury, 48; Greenwich, about 100 ; 
Hackney, 39; Lambeth, 57; Marylebone, 52 ; South- 
wark, 48; Westminster, 52. This makes a figure 
total of 422! 


THe Frencu Society ror ELEMENTARY INSTRUC- 
TION.—This society, which was founded as early as the 
year 1814, has rendered some important services to the 
cause of elementary education. It greatly facilitated 
the scheme of M. Guizot’s education act of 1833 ; it 
founded, even at that time, two “ mutual instruction” 
classes at Paris ; it established, likewise, a school rec- 
ord, which is now in its sixtieth year. At present the 
society, in spite of the most unjust attacks made upon 
its operations, numbers 380 ordinary members, 180 
corresponding members, and 20 foreign associates, 
Among the first-named are several members of the In- 
stitute and 45 deputies. Four of the society’s schools 
have been ceded to the city of Paris, but by the annual 
distribution of prizes, by the inspection of the lay schools 
of Paris, as well as by the encouragement of educational 
publications, the society continues to show its unabated 
energy. Jnter alia the society has, since its establish- 
ment, granted rewards or encouragements to 14,124 
school-teachers ; it has “ crowned” 730 essays on edu- 
cational subjects, and given pecuniary assistance to goo 
schools. The sum total of such expenses has amounted 
to 1,500,000 francs—=$300,000. 

As To Proper ScHoot Hours. — Since the school 
hours, even, have been fixed by the Prussian Minister 
of Education, several German educationists have taken 
this matter up. Among these, one of the most expe- 
rienced gave it as his deliberate opinion that the after- 
noon hours were a dead loss to teachers and scholars. 
He wished the school hours to be from 7 a.m. till 
noon during the summer months, and from 8 a. m. till 
1 p.m. during winter. It is not the least amusing of 
the arguments produced in favor of some scheme like 


this that “ after dinner the children are dull and sleepy” ; 
and that, moreover, if this plan were adopted, the 
priests and parsons would have no longer to complain 
about lack of time for religious instruction”, since 


Switzerland, no less than 340 were considered unsuffi- 


“they could have a whole afternoon to themselves,” 


Mathematical Study an Insufficient Discipline. 


(From the Discussions on Philosophy, by Sir William Hamilton.] 

Before entering on details, it is proper here, once for 
all, to premise,—In the frst place, that the question 
does not regard the value of mathematical SCVENCE, con- 
sidered in itself, or in its objective results, but the utility of 
mathematical Stupy,—that is, in its subjective effect, as 
an exercise of mind ; and in the second, that the expedi- 
ency is not disputed, of leaving mathematics, as a coér- 
dinate, to find their level among the other branches of 
academical instruction. It is only contended that they 
ought not to be made the principal, far less the exclu- 
sive, object of academical encouragement. We speak 
not now of professional, but of liberal education ; not of 
that which considers the mind as an instrument for the 
improvement of science, but of this which considers 
science as an instrument for the improvement of the 
mind. 

Of all our intellectual pursuits, the study of the math- 


ematical sciences is the one whose ge | as an intellectual 
exercise, when carried beyond a moderate extent, has 
been most peremptorily denied by the greatest number of 
the most competent judges ; and the arguments on which 
this opinion is established have hitherto been evaded 
rather than opposed. Some intelligent mathematicians, 
indeed, admit all that has been urged against their sci- 
ence, as a principal discipline of the mind; and only 
contend that it ought not to be extruded from all place 
in a scheme of liberal education. With these, there- 
fore, we have no controversy. More strenuous advo- 
cates of the study, again, maintain that mathematics are 
of primary importance as a /ogical exercise of reason ; 
but unable to controvert the evidence of its contracted 
and partial cultivation of the faculties, they endeavor to 
vindicate the study in general, by attributing its evil in- 
fluence to some peculiar modification of the science ; 
and thus hope to avoid the loss of the whole, by the 
vicarious sacrifice of a part. But here, unfortunately, 
they are not at one. Some are willing to surrender the 
modern analysis as a gymnastic of the mind. They 
confess that its very perfection as an instrument of dis- 
covery unfits it for an instrument of mental cultivation, 
its formule mechanically transporting the student with 
closed eyes to the conclusion ; whereas the ancient geo- 
metrical construction, they contend, leads him to the 
end, more circuitously, indeed, but by his own exertion, 
and with a clear consciousness of every step in the pro- 
cedure. Others, on the contrary, disgusted with the 
tedious and complex operations of geometry,, recom- 
mend the algebraic process as that most favorable to 
the powers of generalization and reasoning ; for, concen- 
trating into the narrowest compass the greatest com- 
plement of meaning, it obviates, they maintain, all irrel- 
evant distraction, and enables the intellect to operate 
for a longer continuance more energetically, age ea 
and effectually. The arguments in favor of the study 
thus neutralize each other, and the reasoning of those 
who deny it more than a subordinate and partial utility 
stand not only uncontroverted, but untouched—not only 
untouched, but admitted. . . . 
The mathematician, as already noticed, is exclusively 
engrossed with the deduction of inevitable conclusions, 
from data passively received ; while the cultivators of 
the other departments of knowledge, mental and phys- 
ical, are, for the most part, actively occupied in the 
quest and scrutiny, ip the collection and balancing of 
probabilities, in order to obtain and purify the facts on 
which their premises are to be established. Zheir pur- 
suits, accordingly, from the mingled experience of ail- 
ure and success, have, to them, proved a special logic, a 
practical discipline—on the one hand, of skill and confi- 
dence ; on the other, of caution and sobriety : A#s, on the 


contrary, have not only not trained him to that acute ~ 


scent, to that delicate, almost instructive tact, which, in 
the twilight of probability, the search and discrimination 
of its finer facts demand ; they have gone to cloud his vis- 
ion, to indurate his touch, to all but the blazing light 
and iron chain of demonstration, leaving him, out of the 
narrow confines of his science, either to a passive credu- 
lity in any premises, or to an absolute incredulity in all. 


— Some people reserve themselves for great occa- 
sions, instead of spending their a lavishly 
along the way. Good old John certainly never spared 
either sympathy or the expression of his hearty good 
will, I don’t know that the people who sometimes 
smiled at his honest exuberances ever found him less 
reliable when greater need arose because he had been 
kind day after day about nothing.—Afiss Thackery. 
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DEPARIMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Department oF Dta- 
LoGuES AND ScHoo.t ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and p A that this remtnent ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 

we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 


in every 
for what times and occasions they 


wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


Readings for Autumn. 


—,lt is not Winter yet, but that sweet time 
In Autumn, when the first cool days are past ; 
A week ago the leaves were hoar with rime, 
And some have dropped before the north wind blast ; 
But the mild hours are and at mid-noon 
The day hath all the genial warmth of June. 
—Henry Timrod. 


— How beautiful are these autumnal woods! 
The wilderness doth blossom like the rose, 


And change into a garden of the Lord! 


SUMMER OF ALL-SAINTS. 
J Then followed that beautiful season 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the land- 
scape 

Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the 

ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony 
blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm-yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love; and the 
great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors around 
him; 

While arrayed in its glittering robes of russet and scarlet and 
yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 


—Longfellow. 


Flashed like the Plane-tree, the Persian adorned with mantles and 


jewels. —H. W. Longfellow. 


AUTUMN WOODS. 

Baths of sunny haze 
Steeping the ripened leaves from day to day, 
And dainty kisses of the frost at night, 
Joined in the subtile alchemy that wrought 

_ Such miracles of change that myriad trees 

Which pranked the meads and clothed the forest glooms, 
Bloomed with the tints of Eden. Had the earth 
Been splashed with blood of grapes from every clime, 
Tinted from topaz to dim carbuncle, 
Or orient ruby, it would not have been 
Drenched with such waste of color. All the hues 
The rainbow knows, and all that meet the eye 
In flowers of field and garden, joined to tell 
Each tree’s close-folded secret. Side by side 
Rose sister maples, some in amber gold, 
Others incarnadine or tipped with flame ; 
And oaks that for a hundred years had stood, 
And flouted one another through the storms— 
Boasting their might—proclaimed their pique or pride,  * 
In dun, or dyes of Tyre. ‘The sumac leaves 
Blazed with such scarlet that the crimson fruit 
Which hung among their flames was touched to guise 
Of dim and dying embers, while the hills 
That met the sky at the horizon’s rim 
Dabbled with rose among the evergreens, 
Or stretching off in sweeps of clouted crimson, glowed 
As if the archery of sunset clouds, 
By squads and fierce battalions had rained down 
Its barbed and feathered fire, and left it fast 


To advertise the exploit ! — J. G. Holland. 


FROM “THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE.” 


What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

_ While children come with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 


At the foot of the apple-tree. —W. C. Bryant. 


APPLES. 
Now let us look at the fruit.— 
That is a barrel of russets, 
But we can hardly discuss its 
Spheres of frost and flint, 
Till, smitten by thoughts of Spring, 


And the old tree blossoming, 
Their bronze takes a mellower tint, 
And the pulp grows mellower in’t. 
You will be begging in May, 
In your irresistible way, 
For a peck of the apples in gray. 


These are the Baldwins and Flyers, 
Wrapped in their beautiful fires ! 
Color forks up from their stems, 
As if painted by Flora : 
Or as out from the pole stream the flames 
Of the Northern Aurora. 


Here shall our quest have a close ; 
Fill up your baskets with those ; 
Bite through their vesture of flame, 
And then you will gather 
All that is meant by the name, 
“ Seek-no-farther !” 


CIDER MAKING. 


Sixteen barrels of cider 
Ripening all in a row! 
Open the vent-channels wider ! 
See the froth, drifted like snow, 
Blown by the tempest Lelow ! 
Those delectable juices 
Flowed through the sinuous sluices 
Of sweet springs under the orchard; ° 
Climbed into fountains that chained them, 
Dripped into cups that retained them, 
And swelled till they dropped, and we gained them. 
Then they were gathered and tortured 
By passage from hopper to vat, 
And fell—every apple crushed flat. 
Ah! how the bees gathered round them, 
And how delicious they found them! 
Oat straw, as fragrant as clover, 
Was platted, and smoothly turned over, 
Weaving a neatly-ribbed basket ; 
And, as they built up the casket, 
In went the pulp by the scoop-full, 
Till the juice flowed by the stoup-full,— 
Filling the half of a puncheon 
While the men swallowed their luncheon. 
Pure grew the stream with the stress 
Of the lever and screw, 
Till the last drops from the press 
Were bright as the dew. 
There were these juices spilled ; 
There were these barrels filled ; 
Sixteen barrels of cider— 
Ripening all in a row! 
Open the vent-channels wider ! 
See the froth, drifted like snow, 
Blown by the tempest below! 


CATAWBA GRAPES. 


It is not a song 
Of the Scuppernong, 
From warm Carolinian Valleys, 
Nor the Isabel 
And the Muscadel 
That bask in our garden alleys. 
Nor the red Mustang 
Whose clusters hang 
O’er the waves of the Colorado, 
And the fiery flood 
Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado. 
There grows no vine 
By the haunted Rhine, 
By Danube, or Guadalquivir, 
Nor on island or cape 
That bears such a grape 
As grows by the Beautiful River. 
And this song of the Vine, 
This greeting of mine, 
The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the Queen of the West, 
In her garlands dressed, 
On the banks of the Beautiful River. 


—J. G. Holland. 


—J. G. Holland. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


PUMPKINS AND SQUASHES. 


On the banks of the Xenil the dark Spanish maiden 
Comes up with the fruit of the tangled vine Jaden ; 7 
And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 

Through orange leaves shining, the broad spheres of gold, 
Yet with dearer delight from his home in the north, 

On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth 
Where crook-necks are coiling, and yellow fruit shines, 
And the sun of September melts down on his vines. 


. G. Whittier. 


MINNEHAHA’S HUSKING. 


The maize-field grew and ripened 

Till it stood in all its splendor 

Of its garments green and yellow, 

Of its tassels and its plumage, 

And the maize-ears full and shining 

Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 

Then the merry Laughing Water 

Called the young men and the maidens 

To the harvest of the corn fields, 

To the husking of the maize-ear. 

And whene’er some’ lucky maiden 

Found a red ear in the husking, 

Found a maize-ear, red as blood is, 

“Nushka!” cried they all together, 

“Nushka! you shall have a sweetheart, 

You shall have a handsome husband !” 

“Ugh!” the old men all responded, 

From their seat beneath the pine-trees. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


THE CORN-SONG. 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry board! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 

We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest-fields with snow. 

Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sky of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 

All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in the midsummer noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck ‘away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 

Then, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board ; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured ! 

Where’er the wide, old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls! 

Then shame on all the proud and vain 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 

Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly: 

But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our father’s trod ; 

Still let us, for his golden corn, 


Send up our thanks to God! —J. G. Whittier. 


AUTUMN. 


Thou comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 

With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 

Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 

And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain! 

Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 

Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land, 

Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain! 

Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 

So long beneath the heaven’s o’erhanging eaves! — 

Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attended ; 

Like flowers upon an altar shine the sheaves; 

And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 

Thine almoner, the wind scatters the golden leaves! 
—H. W. Longfellow. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


C. CHATFIELD; Esq: 

Dear Sir :—I have been told you publish a “ Poultry Journal ” ; 
will you let me nse f return mail what your terms are and 
when the year commen Yours, etc., j. H. W. 

Boston, Sept. 23d, 1875. 

My Dear Sir: —A slight mistake only. We publish THE 
New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” an excellent ad- 
visor as to the rearing and treatment of the household brood 
of little chicks. We send you a copy of our journal by mail, 
trusting that, like all good poultry organs, it will “crow” for 
itself. 


HARTFORD, ME., Sept. zoth, 1875. 

Having received the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION from some un- 
known friend, I am more pleased than if I had received a gold 
dollar in its stead. Among the many excéllent articles, the one 
from the pen of a “Teacher,” and Miss N. C. Wentworth, in 
Sept., No. 10, call to.my mind my experience as a school-teacher 
between the years of 1822 and 1872. Having taught fifty-five com- 
mon town schools, where both sexes, from four to twenty-one, were 
scholars (many of them winter schools in villages), all under the 
supervision of S. S. committees of towns, whose-duty was to visit 
all schools within two weeks from the commencement and close, 
leaving the government of the pupils under the control of the 
teacher, I commenced governing the school under the Mosaic 
dispensation, “an eye for an eye,” etc., often using the ferwude. 
By experience I learned the better way, to govern by the gospel 
dispensation—pupils loving me because I first love them. Result : 
ferule seldom used, and the turbulent and mischievous pupils 
soon made industrious scholars. As a town school officer for 
many years, wherever I could instill this principle into the minds 
of teachers or pupils, the schools were more profitable. W. B. 


AMESBURY, Mass., Sept. 22d, 1875. 

Mr Eprror :—Allow me to say a word or two in a critical way, 
and afterwards to make some suggestions and ask some questions, 
which I would like to have developed and answered by some phil- 
anthropical genius. I notice,in the N. E. JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION of the 18th inst., under the head of “ Examinations for Admis- 
sion to Providence High School,” the fourth question in geogra- 
phy which reads thus: Name the rivers of Asia that flow North, 
East, and South. I presume the meaning is: Name the rivers of 
Asia that flow North, that flow East, that flow South; but can this 
be the meaning as the question reads? If so, how could one better 
ask a question (than in the form given in the JOURNAL), meaning 
the rivers that are circuitous enough in their course to flow in the 
three directions, North, East, and South? In the fifth question, 
if the fourth is correct, why not say: Name the rivers that flow 
into the North and Baltic seas? The absurdity of the latter ques- 
tion is evident, as the same rivers can not very well (strictly speak- 
ing) flow into both seas, therefore the fourth question is incorrect. 

The first question in Grammar reads thus: Write the f/ura/ of 
copy, chimney, piano, octavo, and staff. Is there one form of a 
word which is the f/ura/ of all these words? Would it not be an 
improvement to say: Write the p/urals of copy, chimney, piano, 
octavo and staff? Inthe seventh question, one of the sentences 
for correction is: “ The partridge sits on her eggs.” I think this 
is correctly written. Set, I suppose, is the word the committee 
wish exchanged for sit. Set never means to incubate, but sit does 
mean incubate, and is correctly used in the quoted sentence. 

The suggestions and questions I wish to offer are these : The 
object of school-registers in attendance-department, and what is 
most truly to be considered present for the day or half day. I 
find some teachers encourage pupils, who are obliged to be absent 
considerable of the term-time, to be present five minutes in the 
merning and in the afternoon sessions so as to be marked pres- 
ent for the day, and thus the register shows a higher average at- 
tendance than actually exists, and the meaning of the register is 
that so many have received faithful instruction. Now at college 
one can graduate by showing that he has a good knowledge of the 
studies prescribed, even if he may have been absent from recitation 
in class half the time, and the catalogue shows how many have at- 
tended and graduated. Ought not, then, the registers from which 
the town and State reports are taken, to show how many have 
been in attendance and received instruction (but not necessarily 
present every day—if instructed in any way). If this is so, then the 
pupils who may be absent many days, yet recite privately, or show 
by oral or written examinations that they understand the subject 
studied in the schoolroom during their absence, are really the ones 
to be marked in attendance, and not those who remain five min- 
utes in each session and neglect the studies pursued by the re- 
mainder of the class. Will some one let the sun shine into this 
register-chaos ? SEEKER. 


Dear Str:—As an advocate of the spelling reform allow me 
to send to you the enclosed scheme, which was circulated some 
years ago, but of which I have seen no notice in any papers. 
May I also suggest that an application be made to the U. S. Com- 
missioners of Education, to cause to be formed, in Washington, a 
head committee, which will cause committees to be formed in each 
of the United States, and each State-committee to appoint town-com- 
mittees of such gentlemen of the school visitors as may feel an in- 
terest in the spelling reform. These town-committees will give 
notice in their respective newspapers or periodicals, that sugges- 


tions or schemes for a new mode of spelling will be received by 
them within a set period; and from the received materials they 
will form a scheme to be sent to their State-committees. Each 
State-committee will, from the received schemes, form a new one 
to be sent to the Washington committee, who again form a final 
scheme. If a similar process were carried on in England, and at 
last the two head-committees brought together with their final re- 
spective schemes, perhaps a satisfactory system of spelling might 
be secured. Cc. W. K. 


Just as we Expecrep, Goop.—A few weeks ago we published 
a letter on Westernisms, and now the reply comes back through 
the Eastport (Me.) Sentinel : 


“The NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for June rath 
(by the way this is the best weekly educational paper we ever saw ; 
its deserves success), says that ‘the expressions our*Western peo- 
ple use strike one from the East as extremely peculiar.’ I am 
certain that IHinois and the West can assure the writer that the 
striking is reciprocal—‘ action and re-action are equal and ‘in op- 
posite directions.’ They come to see us and tell us of weet (wheat), 
weel (wheel), kawn (corn), cellah, fellah, ellah, clahs, commahnd, 
omitting the sound of r very often and showing so much attach- 
ment for long Italian @ that their pronunciation plainly shows 
them to be neither of the West nor South. As for ‘tola’ble’ and 
‘plumb-tired,’ I learned those expressions myself when a boy down 
in good old New Hampshire, and can hear my old father make the 
reply any day now, when I ask him how he does. No, don’t give 
the West the glory of coining those words. I believe localisms 
are quite as plentiful in the East as in the West. Of course in 
Colorado we have none but those that ‘mean business.’ When 
we get down to ‘bed rock’ and ‘strike pay dirt,’ we expect to ‘ pan 
out’ well, but we don’t ‘ghe-dap’ to our horses, ‘ bet three cents,’ 
stay ‘to home,’ call one lone horse and wagon ‘a team,’ have ‘ des- 
perate’ big cabbages ; and if we do ‘reckon,’ we ‘ guess’ more sel- 
dom that our Eastern parents and cousins.” 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. — Professor Richardson's estimate of 
the pronunciation of Latin in 249 American colleges and universi- 
ties is: English 37 per cent, Continental 32, Latin 31, while many 
of the English and Continental advocates familiarize their upper 
class with the Latin pronunciation. He states that three-fourths 
of the universities, and, with some marked exceptions, most of the 
other leading centres of influence, use the Latin pronunciation. 
So, nearly all of the American and English grammarians and or- 
thoepists, and some German notabilities. Most of the New-Eng- 
land colleges still adhere to the English. The Catholic colleges 
very generally use the (so-called) Continental. * 


Good Words. 


The New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDvuCATION is building 
itself on a solid foundation. Its work is high. All enlightened 
teachers within my knowledge recognize its great merits, regarding 
it as an invaluable assistant in the school-room work. It is an 
honor, as well as an invaluable helper to the schoolroom workers 
of New England. The teacher who does not patronize and study 
its columns may fairly be expected to be found in the rear in his 
profession. I have been in the work for many years, which has 
given me familiarity with all the educational periodicals and papers 
published in this country, and I am confident in affirming that in 
my judgment the N. E. JourNAL of Epucation stands without 
rival in this field of journalism. May you long live to give to the 
graf@ enterprise your earnest and enlightened leadership. 

M. B. Goopwin, 
Concord, N. H. 

I value the JouRNAL very highly. In the copy of Sept. 18th, I 
was much interested in the article “ Written Examinations in Col- 
lege.” I think, why not just as applicable to our grammar schools? 
The monthly written examinations we teachers do not deem at all 
objectionable, but very advantageous. Finding the average, 
weekly and monthly, of our daily marking of every recitation, 
takes a great deal of time out of school. If the daily marking 
was abandoned, teachers would have more time to read educa- 
tional publications. One teacher, who takes your journal, said to 
me, the other day, that she considered the JOURNAL very valuable 
indeed, and could read only the more important articles of each 
copy, but would like so much better, if she had ¢éme, to read the 
whole of each copy. She agreed in thinking less marking would 
allow her more time to read. Two teachers, who do not take your 
paper when I asked them to subscribe said they thought the 
JouRNAL must be excellent, but thought they would not have 
time to read it. E. C. Ry 

Northampton, Mass. 

I have been a constant reader of the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL, 
as I was of the Massachusetts Teacher, and I consider it our most 
reliable educational publication. Containing suggestions applica- 
ble to all grades of schools, no live teacher can afford to do with- 
out its assistance, and your subscription list ought to contain the 
name of every teacher and friend of education. ; 

LeRoy F. GriFFin, 
Prest. Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J. 


— A man’s good fortune often turns his head; his bad fortune 
as often averts the heads of his friends. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


— Warren High School is in successful operation, under the 
principalship of W. O. Fletcher, who first organized it two and 
one-half years since. Miss Olin S. Eaton is assistant. Miss 
Eaton was one of the recent graduates, and is doing very finely: 
a good scholar, and shows the elements of a good teacher. The 
school has three fine classes, and a total number of over fifty, or 


of 14, Misses Fannie Fuller, Mary Andrews, Annie Rogers, Cora 
Watts, besides Miss Eaton in the High School, are successfully 
teaching. Others are intending to do so. One of the class, Mr. 
C. H. Eaton, a fine young man, has just entered Dartmouth. 

— The Eastport Sentinel encourages school visiting by the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — Will not our citizens take time to visit the 
Boynton School, and see what improvements have been made in 
the internal arrangements of the house? And see, too, how or- 
derly, well-behaved, and studious the scholars are. We have a new 
teacher. Visit the school, parents; make the acquaintance of the 
teacher, and show him and your children that you are interested 
in the work in which they are engaged. And, after you have vis- 
ited that school, and become interested in it, then go to the other 
schools—you will find them all in a prosperous condition. At no 
time within our recollection have the schools here been more prof- 
itable than now. 

— The summer term of the Up Island school closed on Satur- 
day, 18th inst. It was taught by Miss Mary V. Winchester, to the 
entire satisfaction of all interested. 

— The village schools of Brunswick opened with a goodly num- 
ber of pupils in the different rooms. 

— A schoolboy says that when his teacher undertakes to show 
him “ what is what,” he only finds out “which is switch.” 


Hampshire. 


STATE RePort.—Superintendent Simonds struck a good vein 
when, following the course of General Eaton of the National 
Bureau, he issued his “ Questions to Superintendents and Educa- 
tors.” The answers, of course, are of every possible variety, yet 
they show better than anything else could the condition of our 
schools and the educational questions most seriously agitating the 
public mind. Amid all the differences there is a general unanimity 
upon all the more important present issues that is truly encourag- 
ing. The superintendent has laboriously collected these answers, 
and his general conclusions are appended. 

Question 1, as to the progress and success of schools compared 
with last year. Four towns report retrogression; 50 answer in- 
definitely; 11 cannot answer; 25 say “stationary”; 58 report 
“favorably” ; and 70 say emphatically “ progress.” 

2. Progress in (@) uniformity of books, (4) apparatus, (c) courses 
of study, (¢) grading. Eighty-three towns report no progress; 
twenty-five report some advancement—eight in grading, eight in 
courses of study, twenty-eight in school apparatus, forty-two in uni- 
formity of text-books. 

3. Improved supervision. One hundred and thirteen are not 
ashamed to say they are still “in the old rut”; fifty-one report 
marked progress; the rest being doubtless in the first class, very 
modestly declined to reply. 

4. Interest of parents and citizens. Seventy-four answer “lack 
of interest”; fifty-one, “fair”; thirty-seven, “ encouraging.” 

5. Competency of teachers. Twenty-four (to per cent. !) report 
“excellency”; eighty-five, “fair”; sixty, “incompetency.” And 
that last answer comes from sixty men who have sworn to do their 
duty in preventing any such result! Oh, for some power to root 
out “ incompetent” superintendents ! 

6. New school-houses. In no year before, probably, were there 


cost $12,500; one in Lebanon, $20,000; one in Manchester, $6s,- 
000; two in Nashua, one $12,000, the other $100,000. The report 
truly says, “Costly buildings and exquisitely furnished school- 
rooms are incomparable with the means and sterling good sense of 
the patrons and supporters of the public schools in a majority of 
the school districts of our State.” There can be no doubt what- 
ever that $50,000 carefully and wisely expended, will furnish a bet- 
ter building for all practical school purposes, more convenient, 
more usable, than any of the more costly structures in the State. 
In all ordinary villages, $7,000 to $15,000 will fill every need just 
as well as the $25,000 and $40,000 edifices that are now the style. 
The pinch of the times is going to bring about a reaction in this 
matter that cannot fail to be a public benefit. 

7. Town teachers’ meetings. Fifty-seven towns “heartily ap- 
prove ;” forty-nine “ earnestly advocate ;’’ forty favor, but hesitate ; 
thirty-one say “impracticable with them”; four croak out in dole- 


ful minor, “ It will be of no good—will not pay.” 


8. “Would you recommend a law authorizing annual county 
meetings of town superintendents?” Six doubtful, seven do not 
reply; thirty-four say “no;” one hundred and seventeen answer 
affirmatively. Say that at the State House next June! 

9. Re-establishment of the institutes. Twenty cannot express 
an opinion for lack of information ; thirty-nine say “ no ;” one hun- 


dred and three say “yes.” Make that /e/t at the State House. 


about the same as last year. Out of the recent graduating class 


so many good school-houses erected in the State; one in Concord . 
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10. A law constituting town boards of education. Ninety of Massachusetts. 


the larger towns approve; fifty-two favor, but hesitate to recom- _ 
mend to the smaller towns; thirty-three do not reply. Boston.—The board of aldermen, by a vote, four in favor 
11. The two leading defects in your town. The following are|Six against, has negatived the proposition to furnish accom- 
some of the pairs mentioned: Lack of home discipline and un-|™odations’ for a high school in East Boston. Alderman Pres- 
willingness to provide proper school accommodations ; want | Cott opposed the order on the ground that it was against the inter- 
of interest and paucity of scholars; small schools and lack of in-| €Sts of education to establish more high schools in the outlying 
terest; want of interest; want of interest and want of method ;| wards, and that the great problem of the proper high school edu- 
lack of money and ignorance of what constitutes a good school ;| cation in this city is not yet solved. Instead of establishing more 
poor teachers and want of interest; lack of male teachers and | high schools, he thought it would be more advantageous to raise 
_ short terms; change of committees, lack of general knowledge in the standard of our grammar schools so as to include the first year 
teachers; small schools and poor teachers; poor teachers and | of our present high school course. He read from statistics show- 
lack of interest; lack of good teachers and also of permanent su- ing that while the number of scholars had increased not quite 100 
pervision. We suggest the above as a f/easant theme for the next | per cent, in the last twenty years, the salaries of teachers had in- 
State Association. creased over 400 per cent. 

The replies to “Questions to prominent educators,” it is im-| Alderman O’Brien saw no reason why East Boston should not 

possible to condense. (1) The 4ind of elementary instruction | have a high school. Roxbury, Brighton, and Charlestown each 
needed, is well answered by Mr. Edgerly of Manchester. (2) Need|have their high schools, and why should not the 30,000 people of 
of system, etc., is ably put by Professor Avery of Tilton Seminary. | East Boston have the same privileges. Is it right or just that the 
(3) How to secure better method and management, is answered at | children of East Boston should be obliged to go from three to five 
length by Rev. C. M. Palmer, Plainfield. (4) Value of merits and | miles to get the advantages of a highschool? He referred to the 
rewards, has a variety of answers, generally of moderate approval. | financial arguments, and asked if the money judiciously expended 
(5) Institutes. Messrs. Averill, B. W. Chase, Cleveland of Bath, | for educational purposes was thrown away. 
Farrar, Harriman of Raymond, Knight, Orcutt, Palmer of Plain-| —,Mr. Angell, President of the Society for the Prevention of 
field, Quimby of Sunapee, Robinson of Tilton, and Miss Taylor | Cruelty to Animals, is to lecture before the faculty and students of 
of Derry, emphatically favor their re-establishment. Professor | all departments of Dartmouth College, in the college chapel, Oct. 
Messervey says, “ The institutes have done a great deal of good, | 4th, on “The relation of animals that can speak to those that are 
but it may be well not to revive them till the present system has | dumb.” 
had a fair trial.” George R. Brown, Esq., Newport, says, “ Insti- 
tutes ought not to be re-established. They are valuable, but the 
benefit is not commensurate with the expense. Teachers who 
ought to attend them rarely do so. The instruction is not prac- 
ticed. Our teachers have such rotation of schools, short terms, 
so many systems, that scientific modes of instruction will not work. 
Permanent teachers don’t need institutes, having had better oppor- 
tunities. A journal of education would be more beneficial.” One 
against eleven, several of the latter the most eminent teachers in 
the State. (6) Value of State Report. The superintendent says 
that during his term of office “It has not been possible to meet 
the demands for the report urgently made from persons who should 
receive it.” (7) Need of a State board of education. The pointed 
replies of Professors Orcutt and Perkins we have cut out for a fu- 
ture number, as also Professor Robinson’s apt remarks on the in- 
stitute question. 


SPENCER.—Our schools were never in a more prosperous con- 
dition. But few changes have been made in teachers. The high 
school numbers 57, in three classes—there being no class in the 
fourth year. Another year, when the number of classes is com- 
plete, the school will be full to overflowing. The management of 
the school has been so successful that there are a number of 
scholars from neighboring towns. 

Miss Etta F. Mullin takes the place of Miss Laura Arey in 
Grammar School “ On the Hill,” and Miss Ruby Gould takes the 
place of Miss Mullin in the primary school. 


GLoucEsTER.—The high school and the grammar schools are 
crowded. The high school numbers 194, 40 more than last year. 
The Collins sixth class alone numbers 140. Miss Lizzie E. Scam- 
man, who has charge of the “Branch High School” in the Unita- 
rian vestry, is an experienced and very successful teacher, having 
taught in the Portland High School, and more recently in New 


Vermont. York. 


D. AMHERST.—The Massachusetts Agricultural College prize of 
por $30.00 offered by the Hampshire Agricultural Society to that mem- 
4 ber of the freshman class of the Agricultural College who should 
Gites die was tld Noticin make the most improvement during the year, was awarded to 
Charles O. Lovell, of Amherst. The prize of $20.00 for second 
head, she mentioned the fact to her husband. A few minutes later, 
while lying on the bed, a numbness began to come upon her fin-}_ — A pupil ina certain school in Groton shot himself the other 
gers and her tongue, and in ten minutes she had entirely lost the | day in his hand, during school hours. It was ascertained that four 
power of speech. Every effort was made to restore the vitality of | other boys in the same school had pistols in their pockets. 
her paralyzed limbs, but without avail. She died about 5 o’clock.} — L. H. Elwell, a native of Northampton, who recently gradu- 
The attending physician pronounced the disease apoplexy, and it] ated at Amherst College, has been appointed a teacher ina mili- 
is thought that this was caused by a contusion upon the back of tary institute at Poughkeepsie. 
her head in being thrown from a carriage about six weeks ago.| — The managers of the Art department of the Essex Institute 
She had suffered only a slight inconvenience from the fall, al-| at Salem, are making arrangements to hold an art exhibition there 
though the blow was a very severe one. Her health had been so| during the latter part of October or the first part of the following 
perfect that there was no other cause which her friends could rec-| month. 
ognize for the sudden and fatal attack. — The school committee fix the price of books used in the pub- 
lic schools of Lynn, and have a city agency to sell them. 

— H.C. Strong, of Palmer, who graduated in the last class at 


— Teachers’ Institutes were held for Windham counties at Graf- 


ton, Sept., 17th and 18th, and for Windsor county at Norwich, A A 

Sept. 21st and 22d. State Superintendent Conant conducted both, Amherst, has received the appointment of acting-master of the 

assisted at Grafton by L. F. Ward, Esq., of Westminster, and Dorchester Everett's School at Boston, with a salary of over $2000. 
~ Miss Alice Guernsey, of the Randolph Normal School; and at oe has eleven assistants, and over three hundred pupils under his 

Norwich by Principal Leavenworth, of Randolph, Hiram ‘Or charge. ; 

of Tilden Seminary, Principal Perkins of tea and Principal — The Westboro high-school teacher superintends the whole 

Morrill of Norwich Classical School. town school system. He hears a few recitations in the more ad- 

— The State Board of Agriculture will hold a meeting at an vanced studies in the high-school room, but the rest of his time is 
early day in the autumn, to lay out work for the winter. Parties spent in visitation of other schools, A . 
desiring to have meetings held in their towns should make appli-|. the Con- 
cation to the secretary, Professor Collier, at Burlington, imme- tre, which is taught in winter, admitting scholars from the other 
diately. districts, provision being made for all who choose to attend. 

— The Catholic schoolhouse at Montpelier will be completed] — Mr. Henry L. Lovell, class of 1875, Amherst College, leaves 
the first of next month, and opened with teachers from Montreal. | Amherst, Tuesday, Sept. 21st, to enter upon his duties as princi- 

— Marshall R. Peck, a graduate of Dartmouth College and pal of male department in public schools at Moorefield, Hardy 
Yale Theological Seminary, and for two years principal of the County, West. Vi. 

Northfield Graded School, has just been ordained as a missionary|__~ Wanted, the following numbers of the Massachusetts Teacher : 
to India, and sails from New York Oct. 2d. June, 1872; January, 1873; February, 1874; September, 1874. 

— The hall of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity at Middle-| — A petition signed by several hundred parents is now before 
bury College was burned in the recent fire, with a library of soo| the city government of Cambridge, asking that a military system 
volumes and vajuable paintings and furniture ; loss $1,500, insured of drill be introduced into the high school. The State will loan 
for $400. all the d4rms needed, and it‘is thought that a drill-room could be 

— The Burlington public schools opened week before last with | Secured in the city building, so that there would be no expense be- 
an attendance of 737 pupils. | . yond that of a competent instructons. 

7 The Catholic parish school at Montpelier has about 135| — Professor Park, after a year’s rest, is in better health than he 
pupils, and that at St. Johnsbury 150. has been for years. He has resumed his lectures to the classes in 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—It is now, and has been for many years, the cus- 
tom for all of the teachers to meet the superintendent once each 
term. At these meetings the superintendent is accustomed to 
criticise the work of the school, and also to report the criticisms 
of the committees, when they were of such a general character as 
to warrant such a report. Again the teachers are requested and 
expected to bring up for advice or discussion points of difficulty, 
and thus in many ways has the custom proved itself a valuable 
one. One peculiarly valuable fruit of their regular series of meet- 
ings has been the gradual tendency to leave the arrangement of 
the course of study largely to the judgment and experience of the 
teacher, so that we have, in fact though not in name, a working il- 
lustration of the use and advantage of a “faculty of teachers,” so 
ably recommended by Dr. Eliot at the late session of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instraction. 


PoRTSMOUTH.—On Friday evening, the 17th inst., quite a large 
number of people assembled at the school-house in district No. 2, 
to join in the dedicatory exercises, in which the Hon. T. B. Stock- 
well, commissioner of public schools, and other speakers, were ex- 
pected to assist. None of the speakers announced, except the 
commissioner, being able to be present, he occupied the time with 
an address, congratulating the district upon the possession of a 
fine building, and then proceeding to develop the uses of such an 
institution and its true relation to the community in which it stands. 
A few remarks were also volunteered by Mr. W. W. Gifford. 
Much credit is due the district for erecting—after so long and 
earnest a struggle—so fine and pleasant a house, for it is one that 
any district might well be proud of, and one that the pupils will 
appreciate and enjoy. 


SoutH KINGstown.—At a special meeting of the school com- 
mittee of South Kingstown, held September roth, 1875, in the af- 
ternoon, present Rev. E. H. Watson, chairman, Rev. W. H. Kling, 
H. T. Braham, D. B. Rodman, Thomas G. Hazard, and J. G. 
Perry; all the members excepting Azel Noyes, Esq. : 


WHEREAS, Rev. E. F. Watson, Rev. W. H. Kling, st G. 
Perry, before appointed a committee to examine into the condition 
of certain school-houses in this town, and said Watson and Kling, 
two of the committee this day reported in writing that they had 
examined the school-house in district No. 19, at Narragansett 
Pier, in reference to its condition as a suitable place for a school, 
and suggested that it be condemned: It was thereupon voted by 
the school committee that when they adjourn it be to the 2oth inst., 
to meet at the county court-house at 2.00 p. m., and that said re- 

rt be referred to said time and place for consideration, ad that 
in the meantime the clerk give notice to the legal voters and all 
persons interested in said district, by posting the same on the door 
of said district school-house, of the time, place, and object of said 
meeting, that they may appear and be heard thereon if they see fit. 


An adjourned meeting of the school committee was held on the 
2oth of September—members all present. The proceedings of 
school district No. 21 passed at a meeting of said district, August 
28th, 1875, appointing Elisha G. Sherman and Nicholas N. Cong- 
don, a committee to procure repairs on the school-house in said 
district, were approved by the committee. 

A motion was then made by Thomas G. Hazard, and seconded 
by D. B. Rodman, to condemn the school-house in district No. 19, 
at Narragansett Pier, and upon the yeas and nays being called 
Rev. E. F. Watson, Rev. W. H. Kling, Thomas G. Hazard, and 
D. B. Rodman, voted yea, and Azel Noyes, H. T. Braman, and J. 
G. Perry, voted nay, and the clerk was instructed to notify the dis- 
trict through its trustee of their action thereon. 

A vote of said school district No. 19, passed at a meeting the 
18th of September, to raise the sum of $350, on the ratable prop- 
erty of said district to defray the expense of the winter’s term of 


school, 1875-6, was then approved. ; 
At a special town meeting, held on the roth of September, to 
consider the question of establishing a high school, quite a large 
number were present. The meeting was called in consequence of 
the somewhat summary way in which the report of the committee 
on the high school had been disposed of at the previous meeting. 
At that meeting it will be remembered that the offer of Hon. R. 
G. Hazard to build and furnish a building suitable for a high 
school was rejected, through the fear on the part of the town, that 
their acceptance of the offer might bring upon them the burden of the 
maintenance of the school which they were unwilling to assume. 
Considerable discussion took place during the interval between 
the two meetings, and it was apprehended that there might be some 
earnest words at the meeting. Such, however, happily proved not 
to be the case. The proposition was made and carried without 
opposition, to appropriate $5,000 of the Robinson fund, so-called, 


to build and furnish a building, and to devote the income of the 
balance of the fund to its maintenance. The same conservative 
element, however, that defeated the acceptance of Mr. Hazard’s 
offer, secured the passage of a proviso that nothing in any vote 
passed should in any way be construed to bind the town to sup- 
port the school. 


CUMBERLAND.—A personal inspection of all the schools in this 
town during the past week, revealed much that was very com- 
mendable. Especially were we struck with the evidence, every- 
where visible, of the guiding hand and instructive voice of the 


superintendent. The registers invariably testified to his faithful- 
ness to his duty; while the demeanor of the pupils towards him 
and the.readiness with which he took up the work of the classes 
and carried on the recitation showed that he was no stranger in 
their midst, 


_ Valuable pearls are found in the Winooski river. Andover Seminary. 
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Connecticut. 


Tue INSTITUTE AT COLCHESTER, Sept. 16-18, was very suc- 
cessful. This thriving and beautiful town has not the convenience 
of immediate railroad communication, as the nearest station is 
four miles distant. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, there was 
a large attendance. The exercises throughout were of a high 
order. Among the lecturers on Saturday was Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, who spoke on “ The Influence of Character in a Teacher,” 
and Prof. T. A. Thacher, whose subject was “The Economic 
Value of Education.” These two gentlemen addressed an educa- 
tional meeting, at Lebanon, on Saturday evening. Other speakers 
at Colchester were Superintendent Apgar, of New Jersey ; Prof. 
W. H. Niles, of Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. J. C. Bodwell, of Hart- 
ford; H. E. Sawyer, Superintendent of Schools, of Middle- 
town; and L. L. Camp, of New Haven. Secretary Northrop 
was, of course, the guiding and impelling spirit of the meeting. 
Prizes in spelling were awarded as follows: The first to Miss E. 
A. Hutchins, of Columbia; the second to Miss J. K. Ives, of Col- 
chester; the third to Mr. E. P. Button, of Cromwell. 

As we write, another Institute is in progress at Old Saybrook, 
where most of the speakers above named will participate. With 
the advantages of beautiful weather and easy accessibility, it is safe 
to predict a large attendance. 


REVOLUTIONARY History.—A candidate for the position of 
teacher, in Fairfield county, insisted before the examining board 
that America was discovered in 1765, that the battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought in the Mexican war, that Napoleon Bonaparte 
commanded the American army in that conflict, and that he was 
finally overthrown by the French. Several years ago a near 
neighbor of this historical genius (ot “the genius of history”), ap- 
plying for admission to the Normal school, informed the then prin- 
cipal that the king of England who granted the charter of the 
Connecticut colony was King David. Our common schools do 
not teach history in that fashion. 


“ RUSHING ” PROHIBITED.—For several years the sophomore 
and freshman classes in Yale have had their “ rush” in Hamilton 
Park, on the western border of the city. This has been called a 
“time-honored custom.” There is no manifest reason why such a 
custom should be “ honored ” at all, and the custom of rushing is 
of very recent origin. It has now come to an end, as the faculty 
have prohibited it for the future. 


ScHOoL ELECTIONS.—The law directs that school districts hold 
their annual meetings in June, July, August, or September. Many 
districts consider it advisable to hold their meetings as early as 
practicable, that the newly-chosen committees may secure a good 
choice among teachers. But these districts which retain the same 
teachers for several years have no necessity of this kind. Last 
year the religious question was prominent in the elections of sev- 
eral of the largest districts, and the same is true, to some extent, 
this year. This is much to be regretted. When our schools are 
conducted either in the interest, or in open opposition to the inter- 
est, of any religious denomination, they will be occasions of strife 
and bitterness. The mingling of sectarianism, of whatever kind, 
with public school questions, can lead to nothing but evil. 


PERSONALS. — Mr. Augustus Jay DuBois, of New Haven, a 
graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School in 1860, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering in Lehigh 
University, South Bethlehem, Penn. . . Mr. Julian Ken- 
nedy, of the last class in the Scientific School, a renowned oars- 
man, is now assistant to Prof. C. S. Lyman, in that school. 


MILFORD. — The school committee have employed as principal 
of the new graded school, Mr. Alexander M. Drummond. He is 
a graduate of Syracuse University, and has been for the past 
eight years in charge of graded schools on Long Island; four 
years at Port Jefferson, and four at Patchogue. The fall term of 
the Milford graded school will begin early in October, as soon as 
the new building is completed. This is the first school of the 
kind ever establisned in the town. The Milford high school 
which did good work in its day, was established in 1842, and dis- 
continued in 1868. It was not a “free school,” in the present 
meaning of these words, as it was supported partly by public 
money and partly by tuition fees. Several young men were fitted 
for college in this school. Mr. Drummond, the new principal 
named above, will also act as superintendent of all the schools in 
thetown. There will be three, and perhaps four or five of these, 
beside the graded school. 


PEDpI£ INSTITUTE, at Hightstown, N. J., opens its fall term 
under the principalship of Prof. LeRoy S. Griffin, formerly of 
Phillips Academy, Andover. Mr. G. leaves New England with 
the regrets of his numerous friends, and with a good record of his 
efficient labors, and we are confident that this school over which he 
has the charge will immediately feel the influence of his enthusi- 
asm and scholarly spirit. The fall term opens well with seventy 
Students, and with the thorough training which the school affords 


It can easily be made to secure even a larger patronage. The 
ool affords two distinct courses of instruction, one preparatory 
for college, and the other for practical business life. A fine corps 
teachers is engaged for the current school year, and we see no 
reason why this institute may not do as work as the older 


schools of New England and the Middle States. 


Colleges. 


YALE.—The faculty, not to be behind in the work of reform, 
have forbidden the Sophomores, under the severest penalties, to 
participate in the annual ‘rush’ this fall. The club system of boat- 
ing has been started by the formation of the Dunham Club, by F. 
W. Stevens, ’58. 


BowboIn.—Mr. A. H. Davis, class of ’60, recently of the Wor- 
cester High School, has not been appointed professor of Latin in 
Bowdoin College, as stated in the JoURNAL last week, but provis- 
ional instructor in Latin, for one term merely. 


Turts.—The Tufts College Publishing Association has been 
organized by the election of the following officers: Board of Di- 
rectors—W .S. Woodbridge, president ; C. B. Leonard, vice-pres- 
ident; H. H. Eddy, secretary; F. B. Harrington, treasurer; W. 
P. Beckwith, F. A. Dillingham, C. M. Jordan, C. E. Maxfield, B. 
B. Platner, U. H. Squires, L. W. Aldrich F. A. Bisbee. Business 
Committee—H. D. Nash, D. R. Brown, C. E. Maxfield, H. S. 
Whitman. Board of Editers—W. P. Beckwith, editor-in-chief ; 
Literary—H. H. Eddy, S.C. Campbell; Scientific—F. A. Dilling- 
ham, C. A. Sprague; Lducational—W. P. Beckwith, B. B. Plat- 
ner; General News—C. B. Leonard, W. D. T. Trefry. The first 
number of the second volume of the 7ufts Collegian will be is- 
sued immediately. Its first volume has been an entire success. 
x Practice has been resumed at foot-ball, and a strong eleven 
will soon be ready to take the field. L. W. Aldrich continues as 
captain, and most of the men who played last spring continue to 
practice this fall. . The Russell lecture, so-called, was de- 
livered on the first Sunday of the term by Rev. A. St. John Cham- 
bré, of Franklin. Subject: “The sufficiency of the promises of 
the Gospel to meet the reasonable wants of man in time and in 
eternity.” 


MIDDLEBURY.—Ex-President Kitchell and wife are expecting to 

make Florida their home the coming winter. President 
Hulbert is abundant in labor. Besides his recitations and lectures 
with the Seniors in Moral Philosophy, he is almost constantly called 
upon for educational and pulpit work throughout the State. 
W. H. Hamilton, of ’75, is doing Professor Parker’s work while 
the latter is among the Adirondacks, mostly under the flank of 
Whiteface, finishing up his annual sneeze. Those aristocratic in- 
valids who turn up their noses and make ugly faces at “the best 
air in the world,” and lay it all to the hay-fever, should know that 
there is a large undefined tract of country around Franklin Falls, 
Bloomingdale, Saranac, and regions beyond, which offers immunity 
to the army of sufferers from this annual plague, as Professor 
Parker and many from this regién can testify. St. Armand should 
be adopted as a patron saint by the fraternity of hay-fever patients, 
in whose domains among the rural population, at a small expense, 
they may be free from the annual visitation of the frightful sum 
mer catarrh. . Other qualities than “ blood will tell.” At 
the fearful fire, a fortnight ago, which destroyed so large a part of 
the business portion of our village and imperiled nearly all, the 
college students, trained as they are, were conspicuous for their 
coolness, energy, and intrepidity in preventing the further spread 
of the fire as well as rescuing property from buildings doomed to 
destruction. 


New Publications. 


Latin Composition : An Elementary Guide to Writing in Latin. 
Part I. Constructions, By J. H. Allen and J. B. Greenough. 
Pp. 117. Boston: Ginn Brothers; 1875. 

The publication of this work marks the completion of the series 
of preparatory text-books which have been announced by the joint 
editors, and which have achieved such immediate popularity. It is 
constructed on a plan somewhat different from that of previously 
published treatises, in that it approaches Latin Composition from 
an English standpoint, putting before the student good idiomatic 
English—in some instances modern, contemporary English—and 
requiring him to express it in classic Latin. Such a work un- 
doubtedly presents unusual obstacles to the learner, but is likely 
also to initiate him much more rapidly into the knowledge of Latin 
constructions and facility in their use, than a treatise constructed 
on the imitative plan, in which the materials furnished the learner 
are typical sentences translated from Latin classics, to be turned 
back into the form which Cicero or Caesar gave them. Briefly 
stated, “thinking in Latin,” not grammatical drill, is the object 
sought, though the latter is necessarily secured in equal proportion, 

In furtherance of this design, we find paragraphs, embracing the 
whole or main part of an anecdote, or narrative, inserted very 
early in the book, for the most part derived from Roman History ; 
but, here and there, our eyes encounter the unwonted names of 
“ patient Griselda,” and—not Ba/bus, but “ Balboa.” 

Writing Latin, to the average student, is a dull and uninterest- 
ing business, and any device which will relieve the tedium of such 
exercises will be warmly welcomed, by teachers as well as scholars. 
Besides this incidental advantage, such extracts afford much better 
opportunities for comparing the “genius and spirit” of the two 
languages, than mere isolated sentences, as every classical instruc- 
tor well knows. Moreover, the constructions can be seen in their 
natural position and construction, and thus the memory is aided by 
the association of connected ideas, as well as by the narrative form. 

The only objection that we can discover to the plan of the book 


is that it affords little room for the repetition of difficult construc- 
tions, and therefore imposes upon the teacher the task of inventing 
numerous supplementary exercises. It is true, no book can, or 
ought to be made so full and complete as wholly to dispense with 
original instruction from the teacher ; but a few additional pages 
of exercises, or an occasional review-sentence or exercise, would 
not make the volume bulky, and they certainly would be suggest- 
ive and helpful in many ways to teachers and pupils both, It 
ought to be mentioned here, however, that the book is not for be- 
ginners, but for students in the last year of the preparatory course 
and in colleges, and that it is designed to be a sequel to tbe Latin 
Method by the same author. The definitions and explanatory re- 
marks preceding each exercise are admirable for clearness and pre- 
cision, and on such difficult topics as the Subjunctive, we could wish 
that these remarks might be a little more extended. The refer- 
ences to the grammar, however, furnish all the additional help that 
is really needed. 

The English-Latin vocabulary in the back part of the book is 
one of unusual excellence, and evinces on every page the most 
scrupulous care on the part of the editors. The work of the pub- 
lishers has been most thoroughly performed, and typographical 
errors are extremely hard to find. 

We commend the work to the careful attention of instructors in 
our preparatory schools and colleges, and bespeak for it a welcome 
as hearty, and an adoption as general, as have been accorded to the 
other admirable works of the same series, 


MAGAZINES, ETC, 

APPLETON’s AMERICAN CyCLopapIA—Among the important 
articles in Vol. XIII, which is just ready, are the titles—Pales- 
tiue, Paris, Park, Paper, Palm, Partnership, Patents, Paul, Pauper- 
ism, Peach, Pear, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Periodical Litera- 
ture, Persia, Peru, Petroleum, Philosophy, Phonography, Photog- 
raphy, Physiology, Piano-Forte, Pigeon, Pine, Pistol, Pittsburgh, 
Plant, Plough, Poland, Political Economy, Pope, Portugal, Post, 
Potato, Pottery, Presbyterianism, Printing. The volume is illus- 
trated by more than 500 engravings and maps, and is altogether 
one of the best of the series. 

‘*THE Mission OF Music.”—Those who are interested in music, 
whether as students, teachers, or patrons, will value an article in 
Harper's Monthly for October, entitled “ The Mission of Music.” 
After a review of the history of the art, and a statement of the re- 
quirements to be fulfilled by a Conservatory of Music, the writer 
concludes with a sketch of an institution of which every American 
may be proud—the New-England Conservatory, which, under the 
direction of Dr. E, Tourjeé, has, by the fulfillment of those re- 
quirements, attained the distinction of being the model music 
school of the age. 

Wide-Awake offers to the young folks: A Narrow Escape, by E. 
Stuart Phelps ; The Lost Luggage of a Mermaid, by Jennie Saun- 
ders ; Young Rick, by Julia A. Eastman; No. IV. of A Queer 
People, with lots of other nice things for the children. Miss Far- 
man makes a delightful child-magazine, and Lothrop & Co. are 
wide-awake publishers. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for September, opens with 
Part V. of an illustrated article on life in India, under the title of 
The Dilemma; In My Study-Chair is a chatty article on books, 
libraries, and school-life; Northwest Pembrokeshire describes 
a pleasant resort in Wales. Tennyson’s Queen Mary, Horatian 
Lyrics, and Elegies, make this a truly poetic number, of more than 
usual interest. 

The Medical Record contains a well-written article on Con- 
sumption, its History, Pathology, and Treatment, by Edward O, 
Mann, M.D. The list of subjects taught, and the téachers of the 
principal Eastern Medical Schools, will be a valuable reference 
table. 

Scribner for October. The best things in it are: An Overland 
Trip to the Grand Cafion ; Minor Victorian Poets ; A Fairy Story, 
under the title of Pierrot, Warrior and Statesman ; and chapters 


oaks. Scribner is always good, and the publishers promise more 
and better things for the future. Bret Harte begins a story in 
the November number ; E. E. Hale’s story, Philip Nolan’s Friends, 
or Show Your Passports, will commence in January. The pub- 
lishers spare neither money, labor, nor skill to make this the most 
popular magazine in the world. ° 

The Riverside Press publish Charles Francis Adams’ Address, 
delivered at Amherst College, before the members of the Social 
Union, July, 1875. Mr. Adams deals with the idea that the de- 
mand of the country upon its colleges is for a class of accom- 
plished scholars, who shall be skilled in oratory, become fitting ex- 
ponents of sound and pure doctrines through the press, and im- 
pressive preachers of a true and living faith, A. Williams, Boston, 
sells the pamphlet. 

The Sanitarian for October contains three valuable articles con- 
cerning the proper care of children, an illustrated article on the 
Topographical Drainage of New Orleans, besides valuable edito- 
rial articles. 

Appieton’s Fournal, Sept. 25, describes a tiger-hunt in India. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
D. MD.” NEW YORK. 


tin Literature. Dr. Farrar. 
English Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


Climbing Plants and their Habits. By Prof. Charles Darwin. 


24 and 25 of Dr. Holland’s exquisite serial, The Story of Seven- 
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Publisher's Notes. 


The Health-Lift.—The following is from the 
pen of a well-known writer and prominent minis- 
ter, Rev. J. F. W. Ware, D.D., of this city : 

In common with many others, I had heard 


ly of this thing, with the same sort of vagne 
indifference or skepticism with which one almost 


always hears of new things. The chance word of 


a friend at the right moment—the word in season 
—followed by the prompt “ Come with me now !” 
led to the mysteries and blessings of the “ Lift.” 

Never shall I forget the sensations of my first 
lift and my introduction to parts of myself un- 
known or forgotten. It sent a giow all over the 
body that was as luscious and cheery as any that 
have been told of by Turkish bath enthusiasts, 
and then—I am afraid it will betray me—an exhil- 
aration r and more subtle and enduring than 
that of champagne. has 
a recor many joys—joys that come of soothing 
and strengthening to iaoed brain, and a weary 
body, and a pestered soul. I take my lift before 
my late dinner, when the day’s work is done. I 
carry to it whatever weariness the day has made— 
of body, of brain, of heart—and I go away another 
than man I came. Head-ache, limb-ache, 
heart-ache are gone, or toned down to easy bear- 
ing, and a new counteractant vigor Set at work in 

the pulses. It seems to get behind the heart, 
and bolster that first seat of power and action. It 
is the best of rest. 

The Health-Lift is the gradual, , complete 
waking up of every torpid molecule in brain, liver, 
and blood, the sending through and possessing 
the entire man with a new sense, a re creating 
him then and there, so that he turns from his few 
minutes at his Lift a new creation. It rouses all 
the universal let of the body ; it sends the 
stagnant blood to the places nature intended it 
for ; routs it from its hiding, its loafiing places, 
and sends it to its duties ; it removes surplus fat 
or distributes it ; it decreases the girth of men 
growing portly, and increases the girth of the 
ungs of men growing hollow; it helps digestion, 
increases power and endurance of the voice, and 
sets one up generally. These are things where- 
unto I individually bear witness. Others have 
their other say. As I walk from my lift into the 
air, I feel as if I could carry Atlas—his load— 
without stooping ; I feel life down to the utter- 
most filament of my lungs, the glory and the joy of 
mere being. I feel so perpendicular as if I must 
be nadir and zenith to the universe. Amid all 
the summer luxury and enjoyment I have felt the 
need of and missed my daily life. 


— The library of Bowdoin College owns a rare 
old volume, containing what appears to be copies 
or original papers connected with the case of 
John Hampden, a relative of Cromwell, who re- 
fused to pay the tax termed ship-money, more 
than two centuries ago. It has the opinions or ar- 
guments of the barons, justices, judges, lord chief 
barons, and lord chief justices. It is a volume of 
some 50@ pages, written in legible style on sub- 
stantial paper, and bound in parchment. 

— When Dr. Falk, the Prussian Minister of 
Public Instruction, lately visited Bonn, the pro- 
fessors of the University were presented to him. 
Among these were four co-religionists. Jewish 
professors are also at the universities of Berlin, 
Gottingen, Marburg, Halle, Breslau, and Konigs- 
berg. 


— “Mamma,” asked a New Hartford five year 
older, “ when you faint away, do you forget every- 
thing?” “ Yes, certainly,” was the reply, “ for 
the time being, you do.” “ Well, then, mamma,” 
continued the youngster, “suppose I faint away, 
won’t I forget my A B C’s, and have to learn them 
all over again?” Mamma didu’t reply. 

— Teacher to colored pupil : “ Now, my bright 
lad, what is a fact?” Pupil: “A fact, missus, is 
a mule.” “A mule !—what do you mean by say- 


ing that?” “I reckoned, missus, that as you said | each, 


facts were stubbon things, they were the same asa 
mule !” 


— The Austrian Minister of Public Instruction 


has issued a circular to the effect “ that all pupils 


of a school, whose religion is not represented in 
the religious teaching of the schocl, must produce 
a certificate from a Protestaut clergyman or a 
rabbi, proving that they have received the neces- 
sary instruction.” 

— Bookseller (to Lanarkshire country gentle- 
man, who had brought his back numbers to be 
bound)—* Would you like them done in ‘ Russia’ 
or ‘Morocco,’ sir?” Old Gentleman — “ Na, 
never aboot Rooshy or Moroccy ; just 
hae ’em boond in Glassgy here !”— Punch. 

— An injudicious burglar worked five hours, 


burrowing into one of the railroad buildings at | each 
Chester, and after he effected an entrance, ex- 
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hausted, perspiring, and profane, he had _ his 
choice of stealing a hand-car or a disabled freight- 
car truck. Long, long, after he had passed out of 
sight down the railroad track, the people of Ches- 
ter could hear him swear. 

—Tennessee’s new school law provides that for 
like services of male and female teachers like sal- 
aries shall be paid. 

— An awful fate has overtaken a Texas lawyer. 
The Bonham Zxéerprise says: “Joe Dupree 
made his first speech on Tuesday, assisting Capt. 
Sims in the prosecution of Alex. Rodgers. The 
jury sentenced him to be hanged.” 

— The tobacco-worm has attacked the plants, 
and good elocutionists are posted on the fence by 
the farmers, reading the excellent anti-tobacco 
tracts by the late Mr. Trask. 

— The boy with the bare feet, tesselated pants, 
father’s coat, and a gaudy base-ball cap on his 
head, appears to have gained a permanent stand 
in the community.—Dandury News. 

— An innocent young man from Rusticity, who 
entered a South-street drug store as clerk lately, 
was heard to ask a young party who called for soda 
water, “ what kind of seasonin’”’ they’d have ? 


— The Vicksburg Herald of recent date gives 


was dropping some people here, a small colored 
boy, whose parents were passengers aboard, fell 
into the river, and was rescued in a half-drowned 
condition. He could have been easily pulled out 
by a negro floating along in a skiff, and when some 
one swore at the darkey for his lethargy, he re. 
plied—‘ Dis yer is my last paper collar, an’ de boy 
was kickin’ water like an alligator.’ ” 


this anecdote :—‘ The other day, while a packet 


CARPETS! 
CARPETS! 


Carpets! Carpets! 


Paper Hangings! 


We have on hand a and choice assortment, 
among 


63 15,000 ROLLS at 6 Cents per Roll. 
Window Shades 


AND 


CURTAIN FIXTURES, 


Upholstery Goods, Picture Mouldings, 
Lace Curtains, . Picture Cord, &c. 


Lowest Cash Prices. 


G. ABBOTT & CO,, 


Carpets, Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 
4] Washington, near Hanover St. 


38f BosTONWN. 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Datty anp Monruty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, Montuiy anv Recorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;— es folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, Montuty Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weexty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

_ Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 

in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 

with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 

7 Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. ; 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38 tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 

The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 

struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 

to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 


guages. Beginners and ils in all of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num- 


Concerts, 
etc., equivalent to sEVENTY- 
one hour each per term. 
usical Library open to pupils. Situations, etc. 
cured. Tuition exceptionally low. Four terms of ten weeks 
er, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 
12 E. TOURJEE, Director. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27:22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D.; Prop#iétor. 


New-England Journal 


We have procured for those desiring 
wo preserve fies of| BINDERS | "we 


the whole year. These will be found very convenient 
valuable. Pri es :—In full cloth, stamped with name sf the 
journos $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. P eon 
cents, which should be remitted with the — 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, ‘TON, 20 


PO- | Teachers will find it of practical value in their every-day 


School Apparatus 
E. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction, Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 


for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8S. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and pew ao Ag be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. _ 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most disti Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. : 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupoten of 
manufacturers of Opti 


ts 
cal and Acoustic Tnstremente, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 
Manufactory im Brockline, Mass. 
Office in Street ; — Hours between 
ro:00 and 12:00 A. M. 23 


Price to Teachers, $1.00. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 
The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 


and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Education. All 


work in teaching Arithmetic. A review says of it: 

‘Who would suppose there was much to learn in ordinary 
multiplication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is orig- 
inal, invented by a practical calculator (a nephew, by the 
way, of the renowned ‘Peter Parley’), which does for the 
plish for the obstruse of Science. No live teacher 
can afford to remain ignorant of it.” 

Note these features: 

1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in 
Multiplication. 

2. It contains an account of the famous Ra 
of this and other countries, with explanation stems. 

3. It gives the Contractions by skilled Accountants of 

ion, many of them never before published. 
It comprises the set, of Practical Tables ever 


It explains the technical rules of Measurement adopted 

by mechanics of every class. 

6. It teems with Problems, practical, speculative, and amus- 
ing, thus becoming a desirable companion at Examination. 

. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 

4 It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can 
be instantly geet cre ye or New Style, to any month 
in any year from A.D. 1 to A.D. 3,000. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. 


Address FRANK CHATFIELD, 


Se.” 


35 New Haven, Conn, 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Sise 5 by 8 Inches, 


Ooe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, a 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
equpeciion, and can be written upon and erased thousands 
times. 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
‘ail price, 10 cents 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 


Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 
The lp sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees for a full course of Lectures, oo ;—Fees for 
graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 
fee, $5 oo ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
raduates of other Medical Collegs Sy Pio who 
have attended two full courses at other ical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at some other Colle at i For further 
particulars address J. W. DOWLING 3. Dean, No. 

568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau Education 


AND 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


have established in connection with the New- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 


by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, ete. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 

No. 16 Haw.ey St., BOSTON 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEHL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Trape Marx, Gillott’s,) name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ‘ 
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MOISTURE PROOF RIFLE | SILICATE. | 
REMINGTONS 


ame face coer made that wil stand the aplication E. REMINGTON &.SONS, \ LICATEY 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, ' 
Re ns ack. 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
ws itself, which has so long been in use, 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 

of the greatest importance. ‘They are the only imitation of 


without the surface being injured. nai 


- dition ateadiinin “ac | Manufacturers of Military, Sporting, Hunting, and Target Breech-loading Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols, all of uniform 

No. 1, seat inches, ay ess s = breech mechanism. Pronounced by the highest military authorities, renowned sportsmen, noted hunters, and champion 
_* : a (six “ “ 75 marksmen to be the easiest of manipulation, simplest in construction, most accurate at all ranges. The Champion Gun of 
. * 6Kx0% “two “ “ eo the World, having beaten competitors from all natiens at ‘‘ Wimbledon,” “ Dollymount,” and “Creedmoor.’’ Manufac- 
pe S Seme a « “ “ .go | turers also of Breech-loading Double and Single Barreled Shot-guns, superior to all foreign makes and at much less price. 
6, 6x9. Likewise Revolvers, Pistols, and Derringers; Army, Navy, Police, House, and Pocket sizes ;—one, two, four, five, and 


‘The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1m stiff covers | six shots. New model Army Revolver, just out; the best extant. Ammunition, &c., &c. 


a er any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) Armory at ILION, N. Y E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N. Y. (Box 3994). 


will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipi 


half the price printed above. suitable Brush, 75 ¢ 
Vor introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. A au, ye in any quantity. Boarps or EpucatTion 


Address, 
H It is easily applied with ordi nt and 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., with common sill can make a perfect blackboard upon 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass | PT, TRON. Triple Radiator. sie, stich wilt be lee trom steaks and gives 
: N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 
For 65 of the prettiest Visiting 
Cards you ever saw. In order || NO 4 191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 
that you may see what they are, 
I will send by return mail, 65 
with your name neatly prin a = . 26 Ex S Li 
on them, upon receipt of 25 cts. Bs 
and a three-cent stamp. You Seee3s 
will have samples of Glass, Mar- 
CENTS ble, Snowflake, Damask, Repp, 3 
st t ve 8 
the most particular and expert Pi 
= 
inters to be obtained 1 the country, and employ no inex- & 4 g 
boys to turn off cheap, second-class w I pur- 2 BES 
chase my cards direct from and by the three obo 
the impressions the fines that can be 
ilver-plated t im m is the fin a! Ul 
show through on the back of the card. Fs SLA’? ES. 
I reject quantities of stock that other printers would use ; 1) 0 Pes a. 4 ER LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
and throw away bushels of printed cards that many printers z 2 g 5s “4 Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
would say are good enough. No blurred or imperfect work meeee a 4 N. Y. Silicate Slate Co. 
leaves my establishment’ I have many agents who say my 2 Nd Toe 191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 
les of t that I use for Visiting S$ alone; oa ts 
= so kinds of cards. Some say they know about fifty F S Pea p< THE CELEBRATED 
places to get cards, and that they prefer my cards and prices =s 32 ges Ss I TE 
to all others. PRINTERS in all parts of the country are ax 3 Tes 4 
sending me orders, for they say I can furnish them on better tal SLAT 
terms than they can afford to give tho same class of work. Slate or Pence 
Every week my cards are in favor and = 3 Be Adopted and extensively YS E 
“More than pleased ;” “ ever was so well satisfied befor 3 5 ° P Ms for the last Six Years y the 
are almost unanimous expressions. them, and you will Zs 
say the same. Write plainly and give full address. Mone mas 0 ltd 
rlunde if the cards ’t suit. Remember, the cards will i New York, Philadelphia, 
= & many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Mass. Mh... ° Oonerskeeptherm (Staple, 
Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron Sows 
" BUCKEYE BELL 
FURNACE. = Betablished in 1837. 
The question of properly uh the best Botary Hang: 
heating and ventilating 5 SE 
houses is one of such vi- 
tal importance ina san-| Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
well as am VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
omical sense, that no one “ur 102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunath, 
ean afford to disregard g 
the merits of such an SES 
heating apparatus as will re ro 
obviate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Furnaces are S 
subjected to in the con- A i 
tinual lea e of poison- 
ous gas and dust, for it is t 
impossible to construct = 
furnaces of cast iron and ® ARG 
> secure impermeability = ws 
(Pat. Mch, 28, 1871.] many points of su- 4 
a in the form of construction, as invented : 
Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal os 4 H 
of Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once z DO ) 
to the common sense of the purchaser, for this n0 


furnace does away with the serious objections 
which have existed against hot-air furnaces, and Patented June 15th, 1875. 5 
its sanitary advantages are such as to commend R 


nnd hends of CEORCE W. WHITE & CO., 


upon application. ™ 64 and 66 Union Street, Boston. AF 
MAGS. tice and Sater BOYNTONS| Reading Nursery. and 
, } HARDY FRUIT, fo 
Af FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL Wronght- [ron SHAD MREES, SHRUBS. 
VISITING CARDS, all 10 varieties on OF 


to this latitude. 


with your name To piates on them all, sent post-paid to 


Furnace! 


any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cte. ‘ : é 
Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with Twenty-eight years of ris in this < ( 
each new order. WwW. C. CANNON, Last winter’s use line enables us to advise what it is well to} % 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. wed them to plant; and our culture, if examined, will : 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb unequaled b enable visitors to see how to treat trees. E q 
any An immense stock of EVERGREENS, 
: for FOW EER in large variety. It is proper to plant e 
Durability, 
The Voice of Masonry Evergreens in arly September. 
AND Extra large APPLE and PEAR, ROCK Manufacturers and Dealers in 
others. Sold Se, School Stationery and Furniture. 
FAMILY MAGAZINE — ie mS by Dealers gen- Send for Catalogue, containing 4o pages, KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, i 
erally. with 25 illustrations and much instruction. Catalogues sent on application, with stamp. 36m 
Is an eighty page, 8vo Monthly Magazine. Price, $3.00 per RICHARDSON, a . 
year with premium, in advance. Has able contributors, and BOYNTON & 00.) ..<oceeen— J. W. MANNING, Misfit C ts ! 1 
is one of the best of its class of publications. Specimen arpe 
Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, i 
7 raider | @AWYER DRAWING RULES, (112 Fulton St, New York, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and | Teachers and School Officers will address = 
Or Primary says ao are F. B. SNOW, Mexager, 
. hat are wanted.” Samples sent on the receipt "No. 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, Mass. to any part States, charge, 
8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. CITY. | M10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass! 22 
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tEFRESHES AND INVIGORATES. 
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ANS, 
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“ Invaluable in Classroom or Library.” 
JUST READY, 


Trimble’s Chart of General Literature. 


A Chart of Ancient and Modern Literature, showing at a 

the prominent contemporary writers of all nations 

in chronological order, together with the main features in 

the history of general literature. By E. J. TRIMBLE, 
College. 


of Swar 
“ Excellent in all recommend it 


. I cordially 
not only to colleges a os to the libraries of 
Corrss, Prest. Lehigh Univ., Pa. 

“ Having found it to stand that only sure criterion of such 
a work—the severe test the of the 
most cordially recommend it as a valuable auxiliary to all in- 
structors in literature.” —Epwarp H. Maci1, President of 


Norturop, Sec. Board of Ed., Ct. 
“A teacher of the right sort 
very valuable aid in instruction.” — 
Cornell Univ., N. Y. 
Prepared for wall purposes ;—54%4x 120 inches, mounted 
and varnished, with rollers, price $154 of for use of pupils, 


— study, or the library, nd in -form, folio cloth, 
Price $3.50. 

Descriptive circulars, wi on appli- 
oes 0 the publishers, who will make liberal terms fer the 


purposes of examination and introduction. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Pu 
37b 723 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHUROHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small t 


ils, 2o—of day scholars, 80. Price terms 
fmmediate possession given. Address W. H. Sho 
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Teachers’ Exchange. 


(5 This department is desi as a medium between 
Teachers desiring tions rties desir ts 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are & 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


LADY thoroughly qualified to teach the English 

branches, of large and successful experience, and with 
superior references, desires a situation in a —— 
Address Teacuer, Office of N. E. Journal of 38a 


YOUNG MAN, recently graduated. at the Massachu- 

setts Normal Art School, wishes a situation as teacher 

of Drawing. Best possible references. Apply by letter to 
ae % Ge of this paper. 37¢ 

ANTED — A situation a Teacher of experience, a 

college graduate. The highest testimonials furnished. 
Address 20, Petersham, Mass. 35e 

OR SALE — Family and Day School; has been in suc- 


cessful operation for 20 years; average number of family 


easy; 
34 


PS SALE—Buildi conveniently located, and admir- 
ably adapted for Boys’ Classical School or Ladies’ Sem- 
boarding, with beautiful surroundings ;— 
accommodations for fifty pupils. Offered at half its cost ; 
terms easy. Apply to Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. 33 tf 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


inary, and summer 


ROST & ADAMS, 

Importers and dealers in every description of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ STATIONERY. 
Sheet Wax, 

and all Materials used for Wax-Flower maki 
m 33 and 35 Cornutt, BOSTON. 


33 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, 


of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 
Winter. Send for Circular to 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


38 98 North Street, BOSTON. 
Schools for Teachers, 
Teachers for Schoo 
Professors for Colleges, 


NEW-ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley St., 


‘OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 

Sheldon’s 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 

Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. : 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. ’ 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


designer and manufacturer of all kinds of jety Pins and 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, _ Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
Samples of College work always on hand. 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Agents. 


THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 
|s the most Comfortable, Convenient, Durable, and in all respects the BEST in the Market. 


The back is constructed 
on scientific principles, and conforms perfectly to 
the bodily shape in a sitting posture. ” 

It has an ample seat - su t, and does not 
cause spinal culties. hinges and seat- 
—— are so arranged that the desks cannot 
w loose. The woodwork is ash and black- 
walnut. They are of best material throughout. 

Over Excelsior School 


Nahant, Franklin, Medway, and numerous places 
in New England; also in Phi 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum 
| extensively West. 

e ask particular attention to these School 
Desks ; and school directors are invited to send for 
ILLUsTRATED CaTALoGue and pri A sample 
will be sent to any Board of Education contem- 
plating the purchase of School Furniture. 

Liberal inducements will be offered purchasers 
this season. Don’t purchase till you have exam- 
ined the 

Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. 
half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 
“Mm 


Representative | Booksellers 


or 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(/n this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Sor any book desired and know that the Fa Al will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom may books or school 
in person be sure dealing and the 

terms. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of pleaiiahenbs Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxve & Co., Cincinnati. 
Corres invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO,, 

32 Cornhill, Boston, 
Agents for AMERICAN EpucATIONAL SERIES 
by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & 
the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


UTTLE & CO., 


-Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for ro p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 

executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 

ers uiry as to prices, etc., are invi 

will be carefelly forweaded on of the ised price. 


a 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 
omen, want- 
civ the CENTENNIAL 
GAZE of the UNITED STATES. 
Shows the nd results of 100 years of Freedom and 
ew and complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
It is a whole Library.—Beston Globe. ot a luxury, 
but a necessity.—/nter-Ocean. All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
Want General Agent in e city of over 10,000. Address 
J.C.McCURDY & CO., Iphia, Pa. 32m 


A NEW BOOK 
MARK TWAIN, 


~ ready for Canvassers. Now, then, is the time to get 
erritory. Don’t o- to experiment on other books. Take 
one you know will . Prompt action will give you choice 
poll = Golden Returns. a on the course at — 
and you will win. Oxtfit costs nothing,— everything fur- 
nished. Send in your names, and towns you want, or for 
circulars, at once. Address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. F 


‘ARD’S CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
same is $300. 
FOSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


E BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for ®20. Manufacturer's price, $25. 
ddress A. B. C., care V. Z. Fournal of Education. 


A private collection of 3000 specimens, 

MINERALS fess species, including the rarest varie- 
ties. Price $3,5 old. 

BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 

a1 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greex and Latin Cias- 
sics, best Booxs and Maps on Ancient GroGrapny, His- 
tory, ARcHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PuiLoLoGy; GREEK, 
Latin, Orrentat, Germanic, RoMANCE, SLA and Mis- 
CELLANBOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 

on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
i care and based on 


many years’ in Forei Trade, will to 

indispensable Guide for every Phi 

5 

* porter niversity Place, Large 

{fucslienesus Literature, School Beoks. etc. 


assortment 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Month! 
Bullets of Literature, 2 ‘cts, por for post 


for Revue des deux 
age. Agent 


pal 
10 PER CENT NET! 


and all the princi- 


semi-annually, in New York. 
waited a day for interest, not even during the hardest time 
that Kansas hy Ae to see. Her prosperity is now 


certai: particulars. in every State i 
the Union, J. B. WATKINS & CO., 2 
La Kansas. 
Collections throughout the West a specialty. 35 


Biclectic Biueational 


WILSON, HINKLE & 6CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books —Just Issued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 


First Lessons in the English Language; by Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary » and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 
per copy. 


Thaiheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 288 es, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 

Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 

G. Crark, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 

ege. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 

supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 

for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 
per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration ; 
A. Scnuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Math 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 


+ the Logic, Complete Algebra, and Surveying and 
a 


vigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 pages and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price pplies first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professor in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pages. Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts, 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M,, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

[1st, Retail ; 2d, Introduction ; 34, Exchange price.} 
Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, 45 .34 .23 
Harvey's Graded-Schoel Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey's Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.16 .87 .58 
Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 
Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intre- 

duction” price. 


1.50. Su 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas, 
Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 
Kriisi’s Life of Pestaloasi. 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Course, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


Desceirtive Crrcucars Anp Price List on AP- 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York, 29 


iv 
Ronee “Both in regard to the general plan and in the execution = 
in detail, it leaves, in my scarcely anything to be de- _____ 
; “ T hope to see it widely used in American schools.’”’—B. G a 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or — ———————— —_ 
_ nstructors for Families, | 
| 
= 
Tar 
et, Willimantic, Biddeford, Gardner, Leominster, | A 
Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive — jenaeene 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; 
the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- ee 
ored chronological charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- | PLicaTion. 
: showing the territorial growth and changes of the country ; numerous topographical diagrams, and over forty first-| teed. We loan not to ed one-third of the value ascer- 
class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have figured in our history. ty 
Ss able cides have congratulated the anther on his success, Gis the have never lost a dollar. e the interest prompt! 
examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 
1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


